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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Education f or Marriage 


James A. eR B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Sociology and Marriage Counselor 
University of Southern California 


429 pages | $5.50 


The minister will find here a multi-oriented but organic 
view of modern family life. Among general marriage books 
EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE is unique in its consistent 
psychological approach’ in combination with attention to 

_ the contributions of religion, economics, sociology and other 
allied disciplines. Modern family problems are viewed in 
terms of sociological trends and psychogenic development | 
without the sacrifice of a value structure. ' 


- For those engaged in pastoral work, Dr. Peterson’s special 
attention to some of the deeper problems and values of re- 
ligion in the contemporary family, his concern with those 
problems of dating, courtship and engagement which are so 
paramount in the lives of yoyng people, the detailed analy- 

sis of pre-marital counseling, and his discussion of the 

- emergent and pressing problems of. the modern family will © 

_be of primary value. 


This is a constructive text in education for marriage for 
use in group work or for the individual reader. 


Please semd -.....<... copies. of Education for Marriage, 


by James A. Paterein to: 


[] Check or money order enclosed 0 Bill me at $5.50 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
597 FIFTH AVENUE YORK 17 
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THRU THE REAR-VIEW MIRROR is as 
‘friendly as a fireside chat, uplifting as a 
hymn, and as entertaining as a book can be. 
For ministers who serve—ministers at work 
with the sick, the disturbed, facing death, 


etc. This book is illustrated throughout with — 


_ entertaining drawings. Price, $2.00. 


At your bookstore or... 


THE BETHANY PRESS | 
_ St. Louis 3, Mo. | 


PSYCHOLOGY February 


@ 


THEY LIKE ISSUE ON 63 


DELINQUENCY 


We would be very much obliged if you 


would send: us, under press service, your 
Religion and Human Behavior. 1 will in- 


* clude it in my next review of books in re-~ 
. ligion and psychology. 


Bravo for “The Church and uiieelte De- 


linquency ! 
ANDRE GopIn, S. J. 
“Lumen Vitae” 
International. Centre... 


for Studies in Religious Education 


Brussels, Belgium 
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This letter is in behinlé of the Committee 
on Community Relations of the Greater 
Lowell Council of Churches of Lowell, 


Massachusetts. This committee is planning a_ 


¢ 


large public meeting 4n the spring of 1956 on 
juvenile delinquency in an effort to focus 
attention on the problem and to explore con- 
structive action that could possibly be taken 
by the churches and the community. 

As we planned the program, I was re- 
minded of the splendid job that PasTorAL 
PsycuHo.ocy did in the October, 1955 issue 
with this problem. I brought it to the atten- 


tion of the committee and it was decided | 


that it would be good if we could make a 
copy available to every minister in the city. 
Would, or could you consider providing 
us with about 50 copies? If so, I would be 
willing to present the cause of PASTORAL 
PsycHOoLocy to the Ministerial Association 
along with any literature or special offer 
that you might make to potential subscribers. | 
Rev. Kennetu E. REED 
The Fellowship Methodist 
Church 
Lowell, Massachusetts 
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1956 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Request two copies of the October, 1955 
issue of PASTORAL PsycHo.ocy dealing with 
delinquents. The issues come to my attention 


as Chief Clerk in the office of the Sixth 


Army Chaplain and I wish to offer a copy to 
each of the teachers at San Francisco State 
College where I am enrolled in post- 
graduate studies majoring in Guidance and 


Counseling: The contents of the October 
seats wel written by competent men in 


_the_field of psychology and I have used the 


issue in my comments during class. 
I wish you continued success in editing 
valued and interesting publication. 


FRANK R. Gore 


MSGT RM 36 103 158 


Presidio of San 
Francisco, 


“THE MINISTER’S CONSULTATION 


I appreciate very much the copy of your 
Minster’s Consultation Clinic which came 
to me this week. I have been looking it over 
with great interest. I am impressed with the 
careful planning and the fertility of ideas of 
which this book gives evidence. The various 


contributions vary greatly in value but the 


total. impact is immense. It brings home to 

me the contribution to the cause of pastoral 

psychology which you have been making. 
ANTON T. BoIsEN 
Chaplain Emeritus 


Elgin State Hospital. 


Elgin, Illinois 


I have read The Ministers Consultation 
Clinic with considerable interest and I*am 


sure it will find a valuable place in the . 
minister’s library. 


Mitton E. Kirkpatrick, M.D. 
Executive Director 

The Greater Kansas City 

Mental Health Foundation 
Kansas City, Missouri 


My belated thanks for sending me a copy 
of The Minister's Consultation Clinic. I read 
it with a great deal of interest and have re- 


ferred it té a number of my clergymen friends. | 


KARL MENNINGER, M.D. 
The Menninger Foundation 
Kansas 


California 


“Ministers will be 
- overjoyed to find 
this kind of book.’’* 


CHRISTIAN LIFE 


AND THE 
UNCONSCIOUS 
By Ernest White 


A practising psychiatrist here 
states his faith, proved in 
thought and experience, that the 
work of psychotherapy is con- 
sistent in every way with 


“For a great number of people 
the ideas will be new and in-° 
. Many readers will © 


teresting . 
read ‘this new Religio Medici 
with lasting gain.” — GOTTHARD 


Bootu, Consulting Editor, Pas- 
toral Psychology | 


r. White shows that religion 
psychology, so far from 
utually antagonistic, are 


attainment of the integration of | 


the mind and the health of the 
soul. ”__Lesuig D. WEATHERHEAD 


“The ‘news’ of this book is that 
the author. .. writes not only in 
the language of religion but in 
the language and spirit of de- 


-vout piety.”—*SEwarp HILTNER, 
Chicago Theological Seminary 


$3.00 


At. your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS © N. Y. 16 
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LD Ernest WHITE, author of Christian Life and the Unconscious, 
our current Pastoral Psychology Book Club Selection, was born 
and educated in England, receiving his degree in 1910 at the age of 
twenty-three. He served with the British Army during World War 
I in France and Italy, having received honorary mention twice for 
his war services. 

Affer serving as general practitioner, Dr. White “a interest- 
ed in psychiatry and has been serving as physician to The City 
Temple Clinic in association with Dr. Leslie D. Weatherhead. 

He is the chairman of the Council of the Victoria Institute, a 
philosophical society, and has published many articles in both psy- 
chiatric and Christian magazines. His first book, The W ay of Re-- 
lease, was published 1 in 1947, | 

Ever since Dr. White began his studies and practice in both 
physical medicine and psychiatry he has been deeply. concerned with 
the redemptive meaning of the new relationship between psychiatry | 
and religion. His unique contribution has been his exploration in | 
depth of this relationship and the practical contribution which this 
mate oe | has made to his healing work. As Dr. Leslie D. Weather- 
head, with whom he has been closely associated, 


says: 

: “Dr. Ernest White has brought liberty to 
The WAN many captives languishing in the prison of 
7 anxiety and emotional illness. He not only 
of the answers the question often asked—jwhether re- 


ligion penetrates the deep parts of. the mind, 
if (} \ T | but he shows that, religion and psychology, SO 
| far from belay mutually antagonistic, are both 


OG: ontinued on page 66) 
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pastoral 


PSYCHOLOGY 


editorial 


«Feed and. Faith 


N READING recently one of the 
so-called “women’s magazines” of 
“national circulation, I was-re-impressed 
with the extent to whith these are 
founded on food. They may deal also 
with romance, with babies, with clothes 


and accessories, with houses and decor-. 


ation (and recently with public affairs 


, of many kinds) ; but without food, they . 
fro be nothing. Being unaccustomed 


to this kind of intellectual diet, I re- 
acted like Pavlov’s dogs; and could 
hardly get to the refrigerator in time. 

There are dozens of recipes and 
suggestions on how to make it better, 
quicker, tastier, prettier, 


_ cutlery, utensils, stoves, refrigerators, 
linens, shelves, cabinets, and a hundred 
other aids are portrayed in splendor, all 
in addition to the food itself. Who that 


recalls the back-breaking labor. and 


“seasonal” diet of the kitchen 
would deny or hold back the tremen- 
dous improvement in the ee and 
cuisine of today? — 

That food be nuiritionally appro- 
priate, attractive in appearance, tasty, 
and of other such qualities, may indeed 


_ be a blessing to mankind: But a second — 


look at the magazine forced me to in- 


smooth, delectable, 


cheaper, 
_ cleaner, or more exotic. To this end 


troduce another dimension into the 
analysis. Much of what it seemed to be 
saying was not, so to speak, about 
food for food’s sake. It was about — 
food for non-nutritional ends that 


‘started my eyebrows in an elevated di- 


rection. 

The bowl of crisp, crunchly 
with pure, rich, homogenized, Vitamin- 
D irradiated milk, topped with silky, 
vitamin - packed 
slices of banana—that Johnny is guar- 
anteed to relish at mid-afternoon re- 
turn from school—seems only inciden- . 
tally intended for Johnny’s own. sake. 
Its real purpose seems to be keeping 
him happy until dinner-time (hence. 


off Mother’s neck), growing properly 


(ta prevent nutritional guilt-feelings 
in his. parents), preventing the arousal 
of a thought about candy or some other 
of the seven cardinal gastronomic sins 
of childhood, or some similar aim ex- 
trinsic to Johnny’s ae encounter 
with the Punchies. 

The special attention 
in preparation of a dish of roast beef 
dans la mantére baked Alaska aux 


fines herbes, intended for consumption 


by John Senior, seems to be a prelude, 


if not to a mink coat, at least to con- 
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-nubial words of appreciation. There is 
nothing crude about this, no declaration 
that the way to a man’s heart is 
through his stomach. But there is the 


steady overtone that the way to. 
Johnny’s, growth, to handling one’s 


own guilt feelings, to peace in the 
home, to getting what you want, has, 
if not a gastronomic center, at least a 
deep culinary dimension. Nor do these 
spiritual of manipulation 
‘through the gastro-intestinal tract ac- 
crue only to Mother and Wife. There 
is increasing attention to he-man cook- 
ery: outdoor grills (they laughed when 


I sat down in the garden to barbecue 


a pig’), exotic salad dressings (I pick- 
ed up- the recipe in Pago Pago), or 
hearty, man-made Sunday-morning 
breakfasts prea: wife is the envy - the 
. neighborhood ). 


Against all such tendencies, includ- 
ing their less-caricatured forms, I find 
myself calling for repentance, for a 
movement back to food for food’s sake. 
And it would seem there is some med- 
ical and psychological evidence on my 
side. 


Take obesity, for instance. This 
comes, like most other things, from 
multiple causes; so good, individual 
medical counsel on it is always indi- 
cated. But a great deal of serious ex- 
cess weight can be understood only in 
' terms of the use of food for something 
other than food’s sake. Eating becomes 
a compulsion, alinost a form of addic- 
tion, generally to attempt blindly to 
‘make up for something of a psycholog- 
ical order (like love or appreciation 


or acceptance) that one is not getting.. 


Or take “finicky” eating, as in chil- 
dren. This, too, may mean many dif- 
ferent things in different persons. But 
in a large number, the aversion ‘to 


many foods did not begin with a con- 


crete dislike to this or that. particular 


food. It began, instead, with some kind 


for food’s sake; 
‘made. food carry symbolic meanings of 


of “psychological need to a 
(e.g., show them they can’t boss me). 
In such instances, attempted therapy 
by urging*that the hated foods be tried, 
or that other foods be substituted, will 
prove,no basic solution. As in obesity, 
the person is unable to accept food for 


food’s sake. 


One could multiply these illustra- 
tions. But iry them all, circumstances 
and relationships of actual life have 
diverted people from accepting food 
and have instead 


varigus kinds that have destroyed or 


distorted the intended connection be- — 


tween a man and his stomach. 


-*The United States, we are told, is 
the only country in the world (for eco- 
nomic reasons) where over-eating is a 
problem. Is it possible that we, with 
our food abundance to the point of na- 
tional economic embarrassment, still 
have little insight into food for food’s 
sake? That we may be using the most 
delectable cookery for manipulative 
purposes (of others, or of ourselves) 
that have little to do with the nutri- 
tional, aesthetic, and social purposes 


of eating? That the increasing ease of 


modern domestic food preparation may 
be a two-edged sword? That part of 
our preoccupation with food is.a sym- 
bol of spiritual dis-ease ? | 

This is no argument for an anti- 
tasty, “or gastronomically monastic, 
approach to food. After all, our deep- 
est act as a religious community re- 
volves around a common meal. But a 
pastoral psychological perspective on 
food in the modern setting may yield. 
some benefits to the faith. Afd if, in 
the process, some types of culinary 
preoccupation seem destined to be 
damned for the glory of God, so be it. 
Food for food’s wk 


 —SEWARD HILTNER 
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change in a person comes about only 


' Becoming a Person 


Some Hypotheses Regarding ‘the Facilitation 
of Personal Growth 


O BE FACED by a troubled, con- 
flicted person who is seeking and 


expecting help, has always constituted. 


a great -challenge to me. Do I have 
the knowledge, the resources, the psy- 
chological strength, the skill—do I 
have whatever it takes to be of help 
to such an individual? 

For more than twenty-five years 1 
have been trying to meet this kind of 
challenge. It has caused me to draw 
upon every element of my professional 
background: the rigorous metheds of 
personality measurement which I first 
learned at Teachers College, Cohen) 
bia; the Freudian psychoanalytic in¢ 
sights and methods of the Institute 
for Child Guidance where I worked 
as interne; the. continuing develop- 
ments in the field of clinical psychol- 
egy, with which I have been closely 
associated ; the briefer exposure to the 
work of Otto Rank, the methods of 


Editor's Note. The following article rep-: 


resents two lectures by Dr. Rogers given at 
the Symposium on Emotional Development 


at Oberlin College last spring, under the — 


headings of 
the Facilitation of Personal Growth,” 


“Some Hypotheses Regarding 
and 


“What It Means to Become a Person.” The 
second lecture of this series, “What It Means 
to Become a Person,” 

an early issue. 


will be published in 


psychiatric social work, and other con- 
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CARL R. ROGERS, Ph.D. 


Professor of Psychology 
Executive 
Counseling ‘Center 
The University of Chicago 


tacts too numerous to mention. But 
most of all it has meant a continual 
learning from my own experience and 
that of my colleagues at the Counsel- 
ing Center as we have endeavored to 
discover for ourselves effective means 
of working with people in distress. 
Gradually I have developed a way of © 
working which grows out of that ex- 


perience, and which can be tested, re- 
fined, and reshaped by further exper- 
-ience and by research. 


One brief way of describing the 
change which has taken place in me 1s 
to say that in my early professional 
years I was asking. the question: How 
can I treat, or cure, or change this 
person ? Now. I would phrase the ques- 
tion in this way: How can I provide 
a relationship which this person may 
use for his own personal growth ?. 

Itis as I have come to put the ques- * 
tion in this second way ‘that I realize 
- that whatever I have learned is ap- 
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with problems. It is for this reason 
that I feel it is possible that the learn- 
ings which have had meaning for me 
in my experience may have . some 
meaning for you in your experience, 
since all of us are involved in humare 
relationships. | | 

Perhaps I should start with a nega- 
tive learning. It has gradually, been 


. 
driven home to me that I cannot be of 


help to this troubled person by means 
of any intellectual or training proce- 
dure. No approach which relies upon 
knowledge, upon training, upon the ac- 
ceptance of something that is taught. 
is of any use. These approaches seem 
so tempting and.direct that I have, in 
the past, tried a great many of them. 
It is possible to explain a person to 
himself, to prescribe steps which 
should lead him forward, to train him 
in knowledge about a more satisfying 
mode of life. But such methods are, in 
my experience, futile and tnconsequen- 
tial. The most they can accomplish is 
‘some temporary change, which soon 
disappears, leaving the individual more 


than | rants of his inadequacy. 
The failure any such approach 


through the intellect has forced me to 
_ recognize that change appears to come 
- about through experience in a relation- 
ship. So I am going to try to state very 
briefly and informally, some of the es- 
sential hypotheses regarding a help- 
ing relationship which have seemed to 
gain increasing confirmation both from 
experience and research. 

I can state the over-all hypothesis in 
one sentence, as follows. If I can pro- 
vide a certain type of relationship, the 
other pegson will discover within him- 
self the capacity to use that relation- 


ship for growth, and change and per-— 


sonal development will occur. 


But what meaning do these terms 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


plicable to all of my human relation- 
ships, not just to working with clients 


February 


have? leeme take separately the three 
major phrases in this sentence and in- 
dicate something of the meaning they 
have for me. What is this certain type 
of relationship. I would like to pro- 
vide? 

I have-found that, the more I can 
be genuine in the relationship, the 


- more helpful it will be. This means 


that I rieed to be aware of my own 
feelings, in so-far as possible, rather 
than presenting an outward facade of 
one attitude, while actually holding an- 
other attitude at a deeper or uncon- 
scious level. Being genuine also in- 
volves the willingness to be and to ex- 
in my words and my behavior, 
vayious feelings and _ attitudes. 
wiped in me. It is only in this 
et: that the relationship can have 
reality, and feality seems deeply im- 
portant as a first condition. It is only 


by providing the genuine reality which 


is in me, tHat the otherperson can suc- 
cessfully seek for the reality in him. 
As a second condition, I find that 
the more acceptance and liking I feel 
toward this individual, the more I will. 
be creating a relationship which he can 
use. By accept¥nce I mean a warm re- 
gard for him as a person of uncon- 
ditional self-worth—of value no mat- 
ter what his condition, his behavior, 
or his feelings. It means a respect and 
liking for him as a separate person; 
willingness for him to possess his o 


_ feelings in his own way. It means a 


acceptance of and regard for his at- 
titudes of the moment, no matter how 
negative or positive, no matter how 
much they may contradict other atti- 


tudes he has held in.the past. This ac- 
-ceptance of each fluctuating aspect of 


this other person makes it for him a 


relationship of warmth and safety, and 


the safety of being liked and prized as 
a person seems a highly important ele- 
ment in a helping relationship. 
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1956 BECOMING A PERSON 


‘ALSO | find that the relationship. is 

. significant to the extent that I feel a 
continuing desire to understand—a 
sensitive empathy with each of the 


-client’s feelings. and communications 


as they seem to him at that moment. 
Acceptance does not mean much until 
it involves understanding. It is only as 
I understand the feelings and thoughts 


_which seem so horrible to you, or so 


weak, or so sentimental, or so bizarre 
—it is only as I see them as you see 
them, and accept them and vou, that 
you can feel really: free to explore all 
the hidden nooks and frightening cran- 
nies of your inner and often buried ex- 


perience. This freedom is an impor- ' 


tant condition of the relationship. 


_.There is implied here a freedom to ex- 
plore oneself at both conscious and un» 


conscious levels, as rapidly as one can 
dare to embark on this dangerous 
quest. There is also a co ete free- 


dom from any type of moral or diag- 


nostic evaluation, since all such evalua- 


tions are, I believe, always threatening. 


Thus the relationship which I have 
found helpful is characterized by a 
sort of transparency on my part, in 
which my real feelings are evident; by 
an acceptance of this other person as 
a separate person with value in his 
own right: and by.a deep empathic 
understanding which enables me to see 
his private world through his eyes. 
When these conditions are achieved, 


I become a companion to my client, ac-- 


companying him in the frightening 
search for himself, which he now feels 
free to undertake. 

I am by no means always able to 
achieve this kind of relationship with 


another, and sometimes, even when I. 


feel I.have achieved it in myself, he 
may be too frightened to perceive what 
is being offered to him. But I would 
say that when I hold in myself the 


_ kind of attitudes I have described, and 


when the other person can to some de- 
gree experience these attitudes, then - 
L believe that change and constructive 
personal development. will invariably 
occur—and I include that word “‘in- 
variably” only after long and careful 
corisideration. 


So much for the relationship. The 
second phrase in my over-all hy-— 
pothesis was that the individual will 
discover within himself the capacity, 
to use this relationship for growth. I 


will try to indicate something of the 


méaning which that phrase has for me. 


Gradually my experience has forced 
me to conclude that the individual has 
within himself the capacity and the 


tendency, latent if not evident, to 
move forward toward maturity. In a 
suitable psychological climate this 
tendency is released, and becomes. ac- 
tual rather than potential. 1t is evident 
in the capacity of the individual to un- 
derstand those aspects of his life and 
of himself which are causing him pain 
and dissatisfaction, and understanding 
which probes beneath his conscious 
knowledge of himself into those ex- 
periences which he has hidden from 
himself because of their threatening 
nature. It shows itself in the tendency 
to reorganize his personality and his 
relationship to life in ways which are 


regarded as more mature. Whether 


one calls it a growth tendency, a drive 
toward self-actualization, or a 
ward-moving directional tendency, 

is the mainspring of life, and-is, in the 

last analysis, the tendency upon which | 
all psychotherapy depends. It is the 
urge which is evident in all -organic 
and human life—to. expand, extend, 
become autonomous, develop, mature 


-—the tendency to express and activate 


all the capacities of the organism, to 


the extent that such activation en- 


hances the organism or the self. This 
tendency may become deeply buried 
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under layer after layer of encrusted 
psychological defenses; it may be hid- 


.den behind elaborate facades which 


deny its existence; but it is my belief 


that it exists in every individual, and 
awaits only the proper qpnditions to be 


released and expressed. 

I have attempted to describe the 
relationship which is basic to construc- 
tive personality change. I have tried 
to put into words the type of capacity 
which the individual brings to such a 
relationship. The third phrase of 
my general statement was that change 
and personal development would oc- 


cur. It is iny hypothesis’ that in such 
~a relationship the individual will reor- 


ganize himself at both the conscious 
and deeper levels of his personality in 
such a manner as to cope with life 
more constructively, more intelligent- 
ly, and in a more socialized as well as 
a more satistving way. 


Here I.can depart from speculation | 


and bring in the steadily increasing 
solid 
which is accumulating. We know now 
that individuals who live in such a 
relationship even for a relatively lim- 
ited number of hours show profound 
and ‘significant changes in personality, 
attitudes, and behavior, changes that 
do not occur in matchéd control 
groups. In such a relationship the in- 
dividual becomes more integrated, 


‘more effective. He shows fewer of the 
which are usually 
_ termed neurotic or psychotic, and more 


characteristics 


of the characteristics of the healthy, 
well-functioning »erson. He changes 
his percertion of himself, becoming 


more realistic in his views of self. He 


becomes more like the person he 
wishes to be. He values himself more 
highly. He is more self-confident and 
self-directing. He has a better under- 
standing of himself} becomes 


open to his experience, denies or re- 


- 
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presses less of his experience. He be- 


comes more accepting in his attitudes 
toward others, seeing others as more 
similar to himself. 

In his behavior he shows similar 
changes.. He is less frustrated by 
stress, and recovers from stress more 
quickly. He becomes more mature in 
his everyday behavior as this is ob- 
served by friends. He is less defensive, 
more adaptive, 


HESE are some of the changes 

which we now know come about 
in individuals who have completed a 
series of counseling interviews’ in 
which the psychological atmosphere 
approximates the relationship I have 
described. Each of the statements 
made is based upon objective evidence. 
Much more research needs to be done, 
but there can no longer be. any doubt 


as to the eftectiveness of such a rela-— 


tionship in producing personality 
change. 

To me, the exciting: thing about 
these research findings is not simnplv 
the fact that they prove the efficacy of 
one form of psychotherapy, though 
that is by no means unimportant. The 
excitement comes from the fact that 
these findings justify an even broader 


hypothesis regarding all human rela- 


tionships. There seems every reason 
to ‘suppose that the therapeutic rela- 
tionship is only one instance of inter- 
personal relations, and*that the same 
lawfulness governs all. such relation- 
ships. Thus it seems reasonable to 
hypothesize that if the parent creates 
with his child a psychological climate 
such as we have described, then the 


child will become more self-directing, ~ 


socialized, and mature. To the extent 
that the teacher creates such a rela- 
tionship with his class, the student will 
become a self-initiated learner, more 


all . 


more able to meet 
‘situations creatively. 
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original, more self-disciplined,. less 
anxious and other-directed. If the ad- 
ministrator, or military or industrial 
leader, creates such a climate within 
his organization, then his staff will 


become more self-responsible, more 


creative, better able to adapt to new 
problems, more basically cooperative. 
It appears possible to me that we are 
seeing the emergence of a new field 
of human relationships, in which we 
may ‘specify that if ‘certain attitudinal 
conditions exist, then certain definable 


‘changes will occur. 


Let me conclude by returning to a 


personal statement. I have tried to. 


share with you+something of what I 
have learned in trying to be of help to 
troubled, unhappy, maladjusted in- 
dividuals. I have formulated the hy- 
pothesis which has gradually come 


to have meaning for me—not only in 


my relationship to clients in distress, 
but in all my human relationships. I 
hav® indicated that such research 
knowledge as we_ have supports this 
hypothesis, but that there - is much 
more investigation needed. I should 
like now to pull together into one 
statement the conditions of this gener- 
al hypothesis, and the effects which are 
specified. 
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If I can create a relationship char- 
acterized’on my part: 


by a genuineness and transparency, in 
which I am my real feelings;. 

by a warm acceptance of and liking for 
the other person as a separate in- 
dividual ; 

by a sensitive ability to see his world 
and himself as he sees them: 


Then the other individual in the 


relationship : 


will experience and understand aspects’ 
of himself which previously he has 
repressed ; 

will find himself becoming better inte- 
grated, more able to function effec- 
tively 

will become more similar to the person 
he would like to be; 

will be more self-directing and self- 
confident ; 

will become more of a persof, more 

unique and more self-expressive ; 

will be able to cope with the problems 
of life more adequately and more 
comfortably. 


I believe that this seshesiai holds 


_ whether I am speaking of my. relation- 


ship with a client, with a group of stu- 
dents or staff members, with my 
family or children. It seems to me 
that we have here a general hypothesis 
which offers exciting possibilities for 
the development of creative ,adaptive, 
inner- -directed persons. 


WE NEED ONE: ANOTHER > 


WE have our very individuality in relationship. Let us swallow this important 
and prickly fact. Apart from our connexions with other people, we are 


barely individuals, we amount, all of us, to next to nothing. It is in the living 
touch between us and other people, other lives, other phenomena that we move 
and have our being. Strip us of our human contacts and of our contact with 
the living earth and sun, and we are almost bladders of emptiness. Our indi- 
viduality means nothing. . 
* “And so’with men and + women. It is in relitionshie to one another that 
they have their true ne and their distinct being; in contact, not 
out of contact... 

- But while we remain healthy i positive, we seek all the time to come 
into true relationship with other human beings.—“We Need One Another,” 
D. H. LAWRENCE 
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The second touch of the Master brings profounder , 
light of the gospel on human suffering that makes — 
of it a necessary part of creative living. 


The Second cit ‘of the Master 


And he le‘t them, and getting into the 


‘boat again he departed to the other side. 


Now they had forgotten to bring bread; 


and they had only one loaf with them in_. 


the boat: And he cautioned them saying, 
“Take heed, beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees and the leaven of Herod.” And 
they discussed it with one another saying, 
“We have no bread.” And being aware of 
it, Jesus said to them, “Why do you discuss 


‘the fact that you have no bread? Do you 


4 
not yet perceive or understand? Are your 


hearts hardened? Having eyes do you not — 
see, and having ears do you not hear? And 
. do you not remember? When I broke the 


five loaves for the five thousand, how many 
baskets full of broken pieces did you take 


\ up?” They said to him, “Twelve.” “And the 


seven for the four thousand, how many bas- 


kets full of broken pieces did you take up?” | 


And they said to him, “Seven.” And he said 

to them, “Do you not yet understand?” 
And they came to Bethsaida. And some 

of the people brought to him a blind ‘man, 


and begged him to touch him. And he took 


the blind man by the. hand, and led him out 
of the village; and when he had spit on his 


eyes and laid his hands upon him, he asked 


him, “Do you see anything’” And he looked 
up and said, “I see men; but they look like 
trees wdlking.” Then again he laid his 
hands upon his eyes; and he looked intently 


and was restored, and saw’ everything clear- 


ly. And he sent him away,to his home, say- 
ing, “Do not even enter the village.” (Mark 


:13-26) 


And he began to teach them that the Son 
of man must suffer many things and be 


43 rejected by the elders and the chief priests 
“and the scribes, and be killed and after three 


days rise again. And ae said this plainly. 


A 


WAYNE E. OATES 


Professor of Pastoral Care 
Southern Baptist 

Theological Seminary 

Louisville, Kentucky 
And Peter took him, and began to rebuke 
him. But turning and seeing his. disciples, 
he rebuked Peter, and said, “Get behind me; 
Satan! For you are not on the side of God, 
but of men.’ 

And he called to him the multitude with 
his disciples, and said to them, “If any man 
would come after me, let him deny himself 
and take up his cross and follow me. For 
whoever would save his life will lose it; and 
whoever loses this life for my sake and the 
gospel’s will save it. For what does it profit 
a man, to gain the whole world and forfeit 
his lifer For what can a man give in re- 
turn for his life? For whoever is ashamed 
of me and of my words in this adulterous 
and sinful generation, of him will the Son 
of men also be ashamed, when he come in 
the glory of his father... .” 


(Mark 8 :31-38.) 


HE MASTER took the blind man 

by the hand and led‘him out of 
the pushing throng of the town to a 
place of quiet privacy. He laid his 
hands upon him after having mois- 
tened his eyes with saliva. Then he.. 
asked him if he could see. The man 
could only partially see. He could see 
men, he said, but they - looked like. 
walking trees. His vision was a bizarre 
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distortion of see real world. The realm : 


of men was a confused array of misim- 
pressions. The therapy was incomplete, 
partial, and only well-begun. A second 
touch of. the Master was necessary be- 
“fore the distortions of vision could be 
clarified, before the man could see men 
as they really are. , 


This miracievis recorded only by 
Mark, the oldest of the gospel records. 
Some scholars feel that the other 
bipgraphers of our Lord left it out be- 

cause it is‘not an instantaneous mir- 
acle, because it reveals process in heal- 
ing, because it reflects human effort on 
the part of Jesus. Yet Mark saw no 
difficulty here that would cause him to 
delete the story. In including it he tells 
us more about the human frailties of 
the man and the patient healing power 
of Jesus. The fact still remains, the 
total healing of many of our varied 
kinds of blindness calls for a second 
touch of the Master in order that our 


vision of .man and of God may be — 


clear. 


For instance, I wonder if the placing 
of this healing.story in the center of 
the instruction of Jesus concerning the 
bread and the cross is not significant in 
itself. The eighth chapter of Mark 
reveals Jesus wrestling with the blind- 

ness of more mien than the blind man 
_ of Bethsaida. The disciples themselves 


_ were suffering from the same kind of 


blindness and hardness of heart as 
were the Pharisees. They had. per- 
ceived the Kingdom of God as a 
material Kingdom. Here they hoped 
safely to forget to bring bread by 
counting on the miraculous touch of 
Jesus to offset their error. Their blind- 
. ness was carefully assessed by the 
Master Physician: “And being aware 
of it, Jesus said to them, ‘Why do.you 
discuss the fact that you have no 
bread? Do you not perceive or under- 
stand? Are your hearts hardened? 


Editor’s Note. This is the fourth - 
of the series of sermon-articles by Dr. 
Oates, illustrating the integration ‘of © 
psychological principles with religious 
values and Biblical materials. As we 
mentioned when we published the first 
of this series, “Mature Relationships: 
A Pastoral Homily on I Corinthians 
13” in December, 1954, these articles 
are» the result of persistent requests 
from our readers,for this kind of il- 
lustfation of the use of psychology in 
the sermon. We suggest that our 
readers refer to Dr. Oates’ own in- 
troduction to this series which we . 
published with his first articlé-sermon 
in December, 1954..The second in. this 
series, Daily Providence of 
God,” appeared in our February, 1955 
issue; the third, “The Defense Rests,” 
was, published in our, September, 1955 


e ’ 
issue. ( 


Having eyes do you not see, and hav- 
ing ears do you not hear ?’.”’ 
after this discourse, 
Mark records the story of the healing © 
of the blind man of Bethsaida. Then 
after this double touching of a_blind 
man, Mark records the story of Jesus’ 
great, examination of the disciples. 
They confessed, with Peter as their 
spokesman that he was the Christ. But 
still their vision of him was distorted. 
‘And he began to teach them, that the 
Son of Man must suffer many things, 
and be rejected of the elders, chief 
priests, and scribes, and be killed and 
after three days rise again.” Their 
blindness is revealed in FPeter’s tor- 
tured pleading that the cross not. be so 
in the pilgrimage of the Christ. This 


confused. perspective of the Christ, 
this. twisted and misshapen condition 


of the disciples’ vision was nothing less 
than demonic to the steadfast and . 
whole-viewed eye of Jesus. And he 


knew that if the eye be evil, the whole 
body would be full of darkness. “If 
therefore the light that is in thee be 
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darkness, how great is that darkness !”’ 
(Matt. 6:23) Obviously the disciples, 
who. had been With hint so long, saw 
him as they did the scribes and Phari- 
sees—‘as strees walking!” They had 
not heéded and learned to be aware 
ef the leaven of the Pharisees. They 
nee ed the second:touch of the Mas- 
ter ‘as certainly as did the blind man 
of Bethsaida. The only difference was 
that their blindness was much more 


- serious than his. Their awareness of 


it was much less acute. The cure of 
this blindness on their part—and ours 
—would cost him his life! 


TEVERTHELESS, Jesus began 

‘to teach his disciples again about 
the kingdom of God. He is our “‘eter- 
nal contemporary” 
participation in the realm of redemp- 
tion. is not merely a search for pleas- 
ure and an avoidance of pain. The 
quest for a meaningful life involves 
as spiritual morality of loving risk. As 
Jesus put it: “If any man would come 
after -me, let him deny himself, and 


‘take up his cross.and follow me. For 
. whoever would save his life shall lose 
it; and whoever shall lose his life for. 


my sake and the gospel’s shall save it. 
For what doth it profit,a man, to gain 


athe whole world, and forfeit his life?” 


This teaching 1s the eye-opening truth 
of the gospel. It does not appear at 
first glance to thosé who embrace the 


Christian faith in order to “get some- 


thing out” of religion. Nor does it ap- 
pear to those who move on a calculated 
ethic of prudence which is supposed to 


make them more successful in every’ 


way. But until this second touch of the 
Master becomes vivid to a Christian, 
he is in a mist and darkness and has 
need of some one to lead him around 
by the hand. He sees men, himself, and 
God as trees walking. For the cross of 
Jesus is the life’s blood and the resur- 


as he teaches that 
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rection is the living heart of the gospel. 


Today, men desperately need the 
clarifying touch of the meaning and 
power of the Master’s teaching of the 
Cross as a way of life. This need, for 
instance, is particularly present in the 
success-cults which form on every 
hand in the name of religion today. 
These~sophisticated groups emphasize 


a material prosperity akin to that of | 
the pious Jews of Jesus’ day who saw 
him as a miracle worker who could 


turn stones into bread and multiply the 
little into plenty. The main weakness 
of the gospels of success expounded by 
too many “popular” preachers is the 
fact that they consistently omit the 
reality of the Cross as the way of life. 
Jesus preached and taught the con- 
quering of death itself. Nevertheless, 
this caused the success- ‘seeking throng 
to thin out. 

Furthermore, individualistic groups 


of Christians often press for a verbal 


profession of faith. They usher a per- 
son into the ‘church and into baptism. 
Often they do not pause to ask the per- 
son whether hé really sees clearly the 
implications of what he has professed 
in becoming a Christian. This natural- 


ly is the result of much that passes for 
evangelism. The stumbling .efforts of 


half-healed and half-helped persons 
who: have depended upon the sugges- 
tive efforts of the revivalists must be 


dealt with again. Some other more 


patient person, concerned for the root- 
age and growth of: the gospel, must 
re-focus the convert’s vision of life, 
of men, and of God. One of the com- 


-mon fallacies of vision found among 
new converts is that their profession ~ 
of faith is supposed to solve all their © 


and’ that their ‘moods will 


problems 


always be elevated and happy ones.. 


Consequently when a dark day, a 
bereavement, a disillusionment, a lone- 
liness, a fear comes upon them, they 
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~abound.”’ 


are likely to say that they are totally 
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lost. Their vision of life is all confused | 


and they see men as “trees walking.” 
The second touch of the Master brings 


profounder light of the gospel on hu- 
‘man suffering that makes of it a neces- 


sary part of creative living. 


IROM a psychological point of 


_this in American art wherein senti- 
-mentalism takes the place of the ethical 
demand and the threat of death im- 
plicit in any profound interprétation 


view, the church has always been. 


restless with popular distortions of 


. of the Cross, becomes more than im- 


psychological and religious interpreta- 
tions of the gospel of grace. Popular 
thought has often twisted the doctrine 
_of grace and freedom from legalism in- 


to occasion to gorge the desires of 
one’s heart. For instance, the Apostle 
Paul. dealt with people who heard him 
to say that they were free to ‘ 
the more in order that grace might 
He hastens to say: “God 


responsible hostility 


‘sin all 


forbid!” and to point out in another | 


based 


connection that neither legalism (cir- 
cumcision) nor freedom from the law 
(uncircumcision) availed anything, 
but only a new creation, a new being in 
Christ. Similar distortions have grown 
up today\around psychotherapeutic in- 
terpretations of personality. Sigmund 
Freud, for instance, has been. “used” 
as a justification. for a purely pleas- 
ure-seeking, conscienceless way of life. 
Nothing could’ be farther from the 


truth, for he himself said that the con- 


science forces of personality should be 
enlightened with motives of love and 
could not be sacrificed in behalf of un- 


bridled hostility and sexual drives. 


In line with our theme, one can say 


that to see life as the search’ for pleas- 


-analyst, savs that a man, be he atheist 


again, calls it man’s 


ence. Contemporary psychologists such 
_as Booth andsAllport do not see men 


ure and the avoidance of pain only is. 


to be able only to half-see, to move in a 
realm of distorted images and sense 
perceptions of a sensuous way of life. 
Soren Kierkegaard called a_ religion 


upon this view of life an- 


“aesthetic” way of life. Such a religion | 
views the Cross as an object of a con- 


ing, underlines the fact that the “pro- 


reason for living is larger than the 
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templation and sensuous beauty for the 
artist’s brush and the poet’s pen. 
Paul Tillich has accurately deplored 


of the Cross. This immaturity, when 
seen for what it is in the light of the 
instruction of Jesus as to the meaning» 


maturity : it becomes sin. | 

Furthermore, contemporary psy- 
chologists help us to clear up such 
popular distortions in which-psychol- 
ogy is “used” as a justification for ir- — 
and sexuality. 
Gordon Allport, in his book Becom- 


priate strivings’” of men have far 
outweighed their desire for pleasure 
and the avoidance of pain in setting the 
pattern of their lives. By “propriate 
stritings,”’ he means the kind of de- 
dication which led Amundsen to ex- — 
plore the South Pole and to give up 
his life in rescuing his comrade in the 
search of the Arctic regions. Likewise, 
Gotthard Booth, a New York psycho- 


or Christian, has not achieved real se- 
curity and health in life until he has a 
reason for living for. which he is 
willing both to live and to die. Such a 


problem. Allport, 
“longest range 
Psychology is a young sci- 


“bread and butter”’ 


intentions.’ 


as trees walking, nor can they be used — 
as justification for the half-sight of 
other men who still see men as trees 
valking. | 


HEN we study the workings of 
the human mind, we come upon 
another form of half-blindness where- 
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in the second touch of the Master 


makes us see life steady and see it 
whole. Here our own sense of guilt 
and inner self-condemnation inflames 
our vision of other people. We see 
them as doing the things which secret- 


ly tempt. us and condemn them for it.: 


This is called projection. Paul sensed 
this when he said: that if we find a 
person in a fault we should restore that 


person in a spirit of gentleness, lest we . 


ourselves be tempted! It seems to be 
a law of the spirit that the more bel- 


ligerent and intolerant we are toward 
someone, the more like that person 


we become. We see our own inner dis- 
tortions in them. We see them as 
“trees walking.” 


All of this reminds me of a news. 


story which appeared last winter in 
our local. papers. A woman entered 
her home on a February night. As she 
opened the door, the whole room was 
full of smoke. She dashed out of the 
house and called the fire department. 
Firemen arrived promptly and found 
no fire at all: Then—to her consterna- 
tion—she realized that her glasses 


were smoked up with moisture from © 


leaving the cold air and going into a 
warm room! 


This further reminds -us, does i 


not, of Arthur Hewitt’s parody : 

He sits in a green grotto with a bucket 

of lurid paint 

And paints the thing as it isn’t 

For the great god of things as they 

ain't! 

Now healing is the second touch of 
the Master upon the life of the person 
whose inner madness at’ himself, and 
all those who have made him what he 
is, enables him to move through an act 
of surrender of his grudge against life 
itself. He. dies to this and is resur- 
rected to walk in a new life. Then he 
sees for the first time clearly whereas 
he did see all his relationships to peo- 
ple in a distorted perspective. 


Plato tells his allegory of the den in 


which a company of people live in a 


cave chained to the wall in such a way 
that they cannot turn to the light and 


sounds of the Jarger. world outside. All 
they can see is shadows on the wall 


and all they -can hear is echoes of 


voices of free men outside. Then some- 


one sets them free and turns them to 


the outside. Some men prefer darkness 
to the light and the echoes to the real 


voices. They go back into their bond- 


age. There they6bserve the fullness of 


the expanse of heaven with its. 
-spangled lights and. the brilliance of 
‘the parent of lights. 3 
Recently Jacqueline Cochran wrote 


her autobiography, Stars at Noon. You 
will possibly remember that she was 


the first woman aviator in a jet plane. 


to break the sound barrier. She tells 


of climbing in altitude to 53,000 feet 


in order to turn and make the dive. 
She says that as she moved upward 
and upward her vision cleared. She 


moved out of: the earthbound dust 
which refracted the perfect lights of 


heaven. Then she said that the gates of 
heaven are not brilliantly lighted. It is 


the dust of earth that refracts light 


and ynakes it hurt our eyes and makes 
it difficult for us to see.- She says 
heavens are a deep blue at noontide 
and you can see the stars at noon! 


So it is in our vision of God—the 


- multifarious cares and interferences of | 


life hinder our vision of Him and of 
each other. We see each other only 
painfully until He has touched our 
eyes again with the mystery of the 
Kingdom—a mystery which is reveal- 
ed to babes but hidden to the wise 
and prudent. Then we are elevated to 
some Transfiguration of our own when 


we see Him as he is. “And it does not 


yet appear what we shall be, but we 
know that we shall be like him, for 
we shall see him as he is!’”” 
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Man is a strange and mysterious combination of 


spirit and dust, of mind and matter, and redemp- 
tion is concerned with every aspect of his being— 
the unconscious as well as the conscious. a 


Christian Life and the Unconscious 


NE of the greatest contributions 
made by Freud to the understand- 


ing of human nature was the emphasis 
he placed on the importance of un-_ 
conscious mental life and the part it 
plays in determining our thoughts, 
words, and actions. The concept of the 


unconscious existed long before Freud. 
It may be traced as far back as Aris- 
totle; and in the nineteenth century 
Von Hartmann, Schopenhzuer, Her- 


and other philosophers and psy- 


logists realized that there is an un- 
conscious element behind behaviour, 
but their theories found no practical 
application, and so remained sterile. It 
remained for Freud to show the great 
importance of the unconscious in re- 
lation to behaviour, and to neurosis in 
particular. By his studies of slips of 
the tongue, errors in writing and print- 


ing, dreams, and the phenomena asso- ° 


ciated with hypnotism, he showed that 
a large part of our mental activity 
takes place below the level of con- 
sciousness. Futhermore, by hypnotism, 
and later by the special method of free 


association and by the study and inter- 


This is a chapter from Christian Life and , 
the Unconscious, the current Pastoral Psy-. 


chology Book Club Selection. Copyright 1955 
by Harper & Brothers, and reprinted wag: per- 
mission. 


‘Init lurks a 


ERNEST WHITE, M.D. 


Physician to: The 
Temple Climc 
London, England 


pretation of dreams, he brought un- 
conscious processes into consciousness, 


and so opened the way to a much fuller 


understanding of the mind than “had 
hitherto been possible. His followers 
have continued the work which he 
originated, and the Psychoanalytical 
School has added to, and in some re- 


spects modified, his original theories. 


Another great name in the field of 
analytical psychology is that of Jung 
of Zurich. He differed from Freud in 
several important directions, and has 
developed a line of his own which has 
contributed much valuable and fruit- 
ful material to psychological theory. 


Investigation of the unconscious has. 
brought to light evil and destructive 
forces which are held down by repres- 
sion, itself. an unconscious mechanism. 
shadow seif, very different 
from the conscious educated ego with 
which we are familiar. It contains 
strong emotions which have been re- 
jected. by the ego in the past because 


_ they were-unacceptable, hidden hates 


and resentments which might well 
shock us by their crudity and prim- 
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itiveness, and which appear more allied 
to the savage than to the civilized state 
we so painfully acquire and maintain. 


~ It is also the reservoir from which 


imagination, thoughts, wishes, and pur- 
poses derive their energy. It is- the 
basic stuff of the mind—crude, irra- 
tional, and often childish—the untamed 
wilderness from which we laboriously 
wrest that portion which becomes the 
-garden of our moral, educated, cultur- 


ed selves. Its language is the language . 


of pictures rather than of words, and 


it is rich in symbols closely allied to . 


those occurring in the ancient myths of 
the human race. This similarity to 
mythical conceptions, and the fact that 
the same symbols occur in the dreams 
of people of different races and of dif- 
fering upbringing and environment, 
led Jung to postulate what he called 
the collective unconscious. He thinks 
of each individual as possessing a per- 
sonal unconscious derived from his 
* own experiences, and therefore pecu- 
liar to himself. Behind this is the col* 
lective unconscious which he inherit 


from his ancestors. This inherited un- 


conscious tends to precipitate certain 
images in the mind which Jung terms 
Archetypes, and the emotional content 
associated with these Archetypes af- 
fects the mind in various ways. 


UMMING up these ideas, we can 

now form a concept of the uncon- 
scious as containing repressed ex- 
periences of the individual together 
with the emotional responses attached 
to these experiences. Jn addition, there 
are present more primitive elements 
derived from racial experience. Myths 
are racial dreams deposited in the 
course of history, and they are amen- 
able to analysis and interpretation in 
the same way as the dreams of sleep. 
Analysis shows that many ideas exist 


in ‘the unconscious which have never 
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been present in consciousness at all. 
The unconscious is a strange world, 
a world of primitive images, often of 
a bizarre nature, 2 world of passions, 
hates, and resentments quite foreign to 
the normal conscious self with which 
we are all-familiar. In dreams and in 
insanity the veil is partly drawn aside. 


When we sleep, the external world is 


shut out, the higher intellectual and 
ethical areas of the mind are in abey- 
ance, and the deeper, more primitive 
elements of .the mind emerge in part 
from their -hiding-place. The hours of 
darkness and of sleep are the playtime 
of the unconscious. Insanity is a wak- 
ing dream. The ego becomes flooded 
and submerged by the deep waters 
from below, and-we get a glimpse of 
the repulsive and frightening monsters 
inhabiting the depths. 

There is, however, another side of 
the. picture. Side by side with all that 
seems so evil and repulsive, there 
dwells & monitor cxer€ising a power- 
ful censorship over the evil. This 
monitor, which is called the superego, 


has punitive functions and is respon- 
sible for the physical and mental symp- 


toms often associated with neurosis. 
It is as though there is something pres- 
ent in the mind which punishes the 
body for the sins of the soul, and finds 
satisfaction in doing so. On the con- 
scious level this super-ego is equivalent 
to the conscience. | 

Accompanying the monitor or censor 


is an image of what the person ought — 


to be, an idealised conception which 
Freud called the ego ideal.’ This is 
often present in a lofty ethical form, 
and makes demands on the individual 
which he finds difficulty in satisfying. 
Like the super-ego, the ego ideal is 
only partly conscious, and is largely 
hidden in many people. It is built up 
from all the family, educational, and 
religiou$: influences brought to bear on 
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the child from his earliest years. It 1s - 


often very much repressed, especially 
where men are living evil lives, but it 
is there 1n every inan. 

A story is told of a,clergyman and 


a coarse navvy lying very ill in adja- 


cent beds in a hospital ward. They 
hoth became delirious, and the clergy- 
man swore whilst the navvy continual- 


prayed. 


Jung believes that one‘of the Arche- 
tvpes in the depths of. the mind is the 
image of God. He bases this belief on 
what he has discovered in a very long 
and wide experience of : ‘chological 
analysis of patients of many nations 
who have come to him for treatment. 
We must beware of the error of con- 


fusing this Archetypal image with God 


Himself; but it forms a striking con- 
firmation of the statement in Genesis 
that God created man in His own 


- image. This image has become marred 


and buried by accumulated masses of 
evil, but it is still a component of hu- 
man personality. 

We are presented with a 
strange hidden world of opposing 
forces. On the one side are the evil de- 


structive powers which would, if given 
_ free play, bring about the destructi 
of the ego, and ultimately the destruc- 


tion of ordered, civilized society. Op- 


posed to these are the forces of the 


super-ego, exercising a continual cen- 
sorship and restraint, and, in alliance 
with it, the ego ideal, setting a stand- 
ard toward which the individual must 
strive. Man is more evil than he would 


readily admit, but he: is also more 


moral than he realizes. 


O THOSE unacquainted with an- - 


alytical discoveries, it would be 


amazing to see the lengths to which 
the super-ego goes in punishing the in- 


dividual who seeks to evade its censor- 
ship. It produces in the mind intense 
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feelings. of guilt, either hidden or re- 
vealed, and accompanying the guilt, 
and partly derived from it, an immense — 
variety of mental and physical. symp- 
toms. Before analysis, the sufferer is 
entirely unaware of the relation of his 
symptoms to the activity of the super-_ 
ego. He does not realize that his illness 
is the result of the intolerable conflict 
taking place in the depths of the mind. 


It is a law of the mind that conflicts 
tend to be externaiized. It depends very 


much on the inherited disposition of 
the individual how far this external- 


ization proceeds, and at what level it 


occurs. With some it goes no further 
than their conscious emotional states. 
With others it is projected into their 
bodies, producing various disturbances 
ot bodily functions. With others again, 
their conflicts are projected on to the 
outside world, and delusion# are the. 


-result of this externalization. 


Quite apart, however, from the 


study of abnormal mental states, there 


is ample evidence for the truth of the 
theory that conduct is largely motivat- 
ed by forces arising from the wncon- 
scious. It is sometimes alleged that be-— 
cause modern psychology has founded 
its theories on studies of neurotic or 
abnormal personalities these theories 
should not be applied to normal, 
healthy people. How can the workings 
of the normal mind be deduced from> 
conclusions derived from investigation 
of the diseased mind ? 


At first sight this would seem a very 
reasonable criticism, but however valid 
this line of objection may have appear- 
ed in the earlier vears of the century, 


-a great amount of evidence has ac- 


cumulated to show that such an objec- 
tion can no longer be supported. 


There are several lines of investiga- 
tion which have been followed, apart. 
from the study of nervous and insane 
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patients. I will briefly indicate three of 
these. 

First of all, much time and labour 
have been devoted by trained psychol- 
ogists to the study of children, and 
the results of many of these studies 
have been published. Special methods 
have been adopted, suited to the vouth- 
fulness of the subjects, and children 
have been studied from a very early 
age onward into adolescence. 

Secondly, a large number of adults 
have subjected themselves to prolong- 
ed analysis in order to qualify them- 
selves for undertaking analytical work. 


Thirdly, rich material has been sup- ~ 


plied by biographical and especially by 
autobiographical literature. Lives, 
letters, essays have been subjected to 
keen critical analysis and have furnish- 
ed valuable ground for study of the 
mental processes of their authors. 


THER areas have been explored, 

of which Anthropology and Soci- 
ology are two outstanding examples. 
So that we can no longer say with any 
good reason that modern psychologicak 
theories must look for their support 
to the study of the abnormal. It might 
be expected that the study of such an 
immense amount of. material drawn 
from so many sources would lead to 
mddification or even to rejection of 
older hypotheses and to the formation 
of new theories. This has in fact oc- 
curred to a limited extent, but there 


are some theories which have stood the - 


test and which stiil form the basis of 
modern teaching. Amongst those which 
have stood their ground is the basic 
theory of the unconscious and_ the 
large part played by it in mental life. 
Modern research has demonstrated 
that we should no longer look to reason 
for the motivation of conduct. The 


motives driving men on to action arise 
from the hidden depths of the mind, 
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and belong rather to instinct and 
emotion than to intellect. 

Intellect chooses, co-ordinates, and 
directs, but it does not originate the 
processes leading to action. It sits as a 
judge and selector, and acts as the 
court of appeal. 

~The. respective functions of intellect 
and impulse may be illustrated by the 
analogy of a var and its driver. The 
drier does not really drive. He reg- 
ulates the movement and direction of 
the car by means of the accelerator, 
steering-wheel, and brakes. It is he 
who decides: where the car shall take 

But the true driving-force lies 
hidden in the cylinders of the engine 
when the electric spark fires the ex- 


plosive mixture of gases. The car is 
driven by a rapid succession of explo- 


sions whose force is transmitted by the . 
engine and transmission gear to the 
wheels. So intelligence may determine 
the course of conduct to be adopted, 
but the impelling-force lies deeper. 
This need not imply, as some writers 
have stated, that modern psychology 
either dethrones or debases reason. 
After all, it is b¥ means of reasoning 
that hypotheses are formulated. It is 
rather that the of itftelligence 
and reasoning has been more clearly 
defined. 

Seeing then -that unconscious proc- 
esses play so large a part in our men- 
tal life and in our conduct, and realiz- 
ing that so much evil lies in the depths, 
theologians have very naturally asked 
how. far redemptive processes as 


‘preached in the Gospel of Christ can 


affect the unconscious. Does the ac- 
ceptance of modern — psychological 
theories lead to the conclusion that re- 
ligious life is concerned only with the 
conscious mind, and that a very large 
part of human personality is left un- 
touched. and unchanged? Are we also 
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to infer that the Christian must remain 
in a state where much of his being is 
in rebellion against God, or is alien to 
God? 

Such conclusions would ‘idee dis- 
couragement to the mind of any 


thoughtful Christian. Religious conver- 


sion would be reduced to a surface 
change, and sanctification would affect 
but a small and superficial portion of 
the total personality. The Grace of God 
would then be limited in its scope, and 
it woyld appear that redemption of the 


individual was limited to’a superficial 


alteration of his conscious attitude and 
behaviour, leaving the well-springs of 
action at the mercy of unconscious 


forces beyond his knowledge and 


control. 

.-Furthermore, such 
would .appear to be contrary to the 
teaching of the Bible. The New Testa- 
ment supplies abundant support for the 
belief that the whole body, soul, spirit, 
and heart of man are included in the 
work of salvation. 


NY intelligent person who wished 

to be sincere would find himself in 
a dilemma where he must either accept 
psychological truth as he ses it, and 
reject the Christian doctrine of full re- 
demption, or else he must. repudiate 
psychology in so iar as it- disagrees 


with the teaching of the Bible. Many 


Christians appear to have chosen the 
latter alternative and tejected psycho- 
_ Jogical teaching, lock, stock, and barrel. 

Such an attitude is unfortunate be- 
cause, in so far as truth has been dis- 
covered by psychological investigation, 
such people are blinding themselves to 
an important aspect of truth. Also, 


they may debar themselves and others _ 


f ron the healing methods which are 
proving of such value in the psychiatric 
treatment of nervous disorders. 
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new in the history of sive Over 


and over again during the past cen- 
tury, a century which has proved so 
fertile in scientific discovery, science 
and theology have been at war with 
one another. Scientific and theological : 
students have too often been torn in 
their loyalties, and have suffered pain- 
ful conflict in the attempt to reconcile 
their divergent. beliefs. 


There is, however, a brighter side to 


the picture. It has been shown repeat- 


“which once appeared to‘ be true. 


edly that the difficulty of reconciliation 
arose because one or the "other side, 
that is, science or religion, were basing 
some, of their conflicting statements 
and arguments on false premises. 
Further research has led to the modi- 
fication or rejection of hypotheses 
A 
humble attitude cf mind, willingness 
to receive the truth from whatever 
source it comes, realization that the 


‘ most learned of men know but in part. 


has often led to the reconciliation of 


views which at. first sight seemed in 


This kind of dilemma is by no means éy 


a 
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‘direct opposition te one another. The 


fault has not all been on one side. The 
well-known story of Galileo illustrates 
this.. There is a conservative element 
in most men, developed especially as 
they grow older, which renders the as- 
similation of new iruths a difficult task. 
No one finds pleasure in reversing or 
repudiating the convictions held dear 
in his earlier years, but he who would 
seek truth must endeavour to maintain 
an open and reeeptive mind. 


Close? minds are the enemies of 
truth, and can but tend to stagnation 
and sterility. All thinking men and 
women seek satisfrction in integration 
of their beliefs, and there can be no 
rest in attempting to hold to a belief 
in one part of the mind whilst main- 
taining opposing beliefs in the other. 
Sooner or later such a contradictory | 
system of a like the house divid- 
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ed against itself, cannot stand, and so 
the faith of some people has suffered 
shipwreck. 


To return to our previous questions, 
1 hope now to show that part of the 
difficulty lies in a misapprehension of 
the nature of personality. The theory 
of the unconscious does not necessarily 
imply that religious influences affect 
only a small part of the personality, 
and it is quite possibie to. reconcile the 
theory with the concepfion of the 
whole man. 


The fallacy lies in the false suppo- 
sition that the unconscious is a separate 
department of the mind, a kind of 
watertight, closed system, entirely in- 
dependent of the rest of the person- 
ality. There is a real danger in falling 


into incorrect conceptions of the nature 


of mind. The danger lies in thinking 
of different parts cr functions of the 
mind as described in text-books of psy- 


chology as though they were actually 


separate things. For example, ego, 
ssuper-ego, and id might be thought “of 


as though they were things in them-_ 


selves, separate from one another, and 
representing divisions of personality. 
‘There is an abiding Tisk of regressing 
to the older ‘faculty’ psychology and 


talking as though the mind were made 


up of a kind of mosaic of separate and 
drstinct parts, each serving its f unction 
without reference to the other parts. 
Similarly, there is a risk of falling into 
the error of supposing that the con- 
scious and the unconscious are separate 
things in their own right, existing side 
by side, or one above the other, and 
separated by an impassable wall of 
partition. For descriptive purposes, 
‘and for the sake of investigation, it is 
useful to consider various aspects of 
mental life and 
names and to describe the different 
functions of mental life by special 
terms, but such names and terms rep- 


- colour is what we 


give them various 
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resent different angles of approach 


and do not represent and dis- 


tinct 


-ET. US take a simple illustration. 

to help us. Almost any object will 
serve, and for the purpose of the argu- 
ment we will choose the Pacific Ocean. 
We might start by saying that it is the 
largest volume of salt water upon the 
surface of the earth. We then go on to 
describe its boundaries, its colour, its 
depth, the currents: which traverse its 
surface, and so on, but we do not fall 
into the error of supposing that these 
different phenomena are _ separate 


things in themselves. We do not sup- 


pose that the depths of the ocean are 


really distinct from the surface, al- 


though we find different conditions 


existing in the depths from those found — 


nearer the surface. The ocean currents 
are part of the ocean in movement, its 
see when we sail on 
it. The ocean is one, and however many 
discoveries we make about it, 
remains one-great ocean on the earth’s 
surface. The various 
which may be given of it simply rep- 
resent different ways of approach to 
the same thing. It would be absurd to 
say that it is actually~made up of dif- 
ferent parts which are called bound- 
aries, colour, depth, surface, etc. 


~x So it is with the mind. The mind is 


one, and all the names given to its 


various functions are not represent-, 


ative of different things, they are dif- 


ferent aspects of the same thing. One. 


might gogfurther and say that man is 
one, a combination of body, mind, and 
spirit, and that we can with difficulty 
picture one without the others. 


man I talk to is not a body or a mifid 
or a spirit, he is a whole person, a fu- 
sion of all his parts. 

Therefore we must no longer think | 
of the unconscious as a separate world 


it still . 


descriptions. 


The 
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completely divided off from the con- 
scious self. It may be shown in many 
ways that this is not so. Let us return 
to our Pacific Ocean analogy. We may 
think of the surface and the depths, 
hut they are not separated. In addition 
to surface currents, travelling horizon- 
tally over its surface; there are ver- 
tical currents which bring about a con- 
‘stant interchange between the water on 
the surface and the water deeper down 
So it is with the mind. There are as- 
cending currents continually arising 
from the unconscious into the con- 
scious, and descending currents ceti- 
stantly flowing from the surface to the 
depths. Thereby the unconscious is 
kept in touch with the environment 
and is modified by it. If this were not 
so, psychological analysis would be im- 
possible, and psychotherapy would be 
of little avail. 
symptoms are produced, either in 
whole or in part, by conflicts below the 
_ level of consciousness. In analysis these 
conflicts are brought to the surface. 


Furthermore, during analysis the un- 


conscious activity represented by 
dreams undergoes a profound change. 
It is often pssible to estimate by 
means of dreams the progress being 
made, and t@ discern the approach of 
cure. At the beginning of treatment a 
- patient dreamed that he drove a car up 


a hill and came to a corner of project-. 


ing rock which he could not negotiate. 
A few weeks later he dreamed again 
of driving up the hill. This time he 
drove easily round the corner, only to 
find another very steep hill which he 
could not-.climb. In a third dream 
toward the end of treatment he again 


arove up the hill, He now went suc- 


cessfully round the corner, up the hill 
beyond, and right over the top. One 
does, not need to possess a profound 


knowledge of the ihterpretation of 


dreams to perceive the meaning ex- 


In neurotic illness, the 
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pressed. The third dream obviously 
heralded the approach of cure, and this 
was confirmed by the event. Very few 


more interviews were required to reach 


complete cure. 

Again, in the course of anlysis it fre- 
quently - happens that long-buried 
events come to light, and emotional 
experiences, once conscious, but reject- 
ed for years to the limbo of uncon- 
sciousness, once more return to con- 
sciousness. These buried emotions lose 
nothing of. their intensity and vivid- 
ness bv +e. passing of time. Memories 
of chitdhood return with great emo- 
tional display. To anyone who has, not 
engaged in analytical work it would 
seem almost incredible that experiences 
going back even as far as infancy 
should return to consciousness with so 
much force. One patient in the course 
of a long analysis recovered memories 
of the rage, fear, and despair felt when 
he, was left alone ‘in his pram in the 
garden and could not make anyone’ 


hear when he cried. This had occurred 


when he was less than eighteen months 
old. Another patient, thirty years of 
age, suddenly burst into uncontrollable 
weeping during an analytical session. 
At first he did not know why, but grad- 
ually there formed in his mind a pic- 
ture of an emotional scene connected 


‘with a near relative when he was about 


five years old. Examples of this kind 
could be indefinitely multiplied. They 
all demonstrate that conscious experi- 
ences are often pessed down into the 


unconscious, where they remain buried 
for 


T THUS becomes evident that the 
whole mind, conscious and uncon- 
sous, 1s continually under going modi- 
cation as the result of the various ex- 
riences through which the individual 
passes. It would be an error to suppose 
that the mind, or any part of it, is a 
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closed system. There is a constant re- 
action going on between the conscious 
mind and the external world on the 
one hand, and the conscious and the 
unconscious on the other. 


When we come to the consideration 
of the impact of religion on the per- 
sonality, there can be no doubt that 
the whole man is involved. God made 

man in His own image, with spiritual 
affinities and spiritual potentialities. 
Just as man is material, living in a 
material environment toward¢which he 
acts and reacts, so he has a spiritual 
environment, which is God. ‘In Him 
we live and move and have our being.’ 
We cannot be conscious of God in the 
same way as we afe conscious of our 
material environment. We perceive the 
. world around us by means of our 

‘senses. God: is not perceptible in the 

same way. We cannot directly perceive 


Him by sight or hearing, or by touch. 
He is invisible save to the eye of faith. 
It is through the subliminal or uncon- — 


scious area of our personalities that He 
does His work. The influence and the 
energy of the Spirit of God work in 
the depths. They become known by 
their cons¢ious effects in the lives and 
conduct of men, but are not immedi- 


ately perceived ‘by him in“whom the. 


Spirit works. 
Long and close. friendship with 
another person often alters us in ways 


which are imperceptible to us but. 


which may become «evident to others. 
Friendship has a transforming power 
which is more than the conscious ef- 
fects of companionship. This  trans- 
forming influence steals upon us una- 
wares, and it sometimes comes as a 
_surprising revelation to discover how 
much we have been influenced in our 
ways of thinking, or even in our habits 
and our ways of acting, by long years 
of close companionship with some man 
or woman whom*we love. 


Similarly, there can be little doubt 
that parents and teachers may pass on 
their buried complexes to the ehildren 
under their charge. Neither the parent 
nor the child is conscious of this, but 
it shows itself in reactions of be- 
haviour. 


In an address given to teachers some . 
years ago, Jung suggested that the pre- 
vention of neurosis should’ start with 
psychological analysis of teachers and 
parents. In this way the complexes 
which might, if left undealt with, be 
passed on to the younger generation, 
would be resolved, and thus save the 
‘children from acquiring them to their 
‘own hurt. | 


If these changes are brought about 
by the contact of one human being with 
another, it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that communion with God brings 
about changes in the character of the 
Christian. Moreover, because of the 
nature of God and from what He has 
revealed to us of His power and His 
love, we should expect such changes 
to be far deeper and more lasting in 
character than those effected by htirnan 
contacts. 

When we proceed to “study various 
aspects of Christian life, we shall see 
that at every phase from new birth on- 
wards the new life affects the total per- 
sonality at every level of mental life. 
The purpose of the redemption of the 
individual is not partial but total. The 
salvation of the whole man is in view, 
body, mind, and spirit. It is false psy- 
chology and false theology to split man 
into parts and to suppose that one part 
is redeemed and another part left un- | 


touched. Jesus did not ‘come into the 


world to save the conscious, the spirit, 
or the body. Man is a strange and 
mysterious combination of spirit and 
dust, of mind and matter, and re- 
demption is concerned with every 
aspect of his being. 
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serious about living a religion or an 


an essential ingredient in all Christian 


practice. Indeed it is not easy even to 


greement in religious circles that some 


in order, nor that whole-hearted self- 


+ 


Both psychology and our religious tradition agree 
that self-denial is essential to fullness of life. 


Does Psychotherapy Deny Self-Denial? 


@ 


-DENIAL” is , an old DONALD H. RHOADES | 
problem for those who are Associate Professor of 
Systematic Theology 

School of Religion 


ethic. It has been held, for example, as Unio: of Seuthien California 


living. Almost any attempted form of 


self-denial has been found difficult to that is recognized as belonging to the 


* depraved and unclean creature, the hu- 
man ‘self.’ 

In the nineteen twenties, the jour- 
nalese popularization of Freud lent 
formidable arms to a crusade for “free- 
dom.’ Did not Freud say that repres- 
sion is. unhealthy? Most clearly! And 
a good deal of psychologically phrased 
advice, professional and amateur, set 
“integration” and “adjustment” as an 
apparently sufficient goal; social re- — 
sponsibility, and regard for possibly 
necessary concessions to the economy 
of group living, becanie free options 
rather than inescapable demands. Also, 


the popular confusion of conscious | 


investment in worthwhile ice 1 | 
rewaramg TOrM tween mutually exclusive alternatives ) 


of self-sacrifice. The deliberately ‘as- With the. unconscious process of re- 
cetic way of life has run the gamut pression (in which the fact of conflict 
from a well-organized self-disciplined tetween motivations is lost to con- 
efficiency in pursuit of chosen ends to sciousness, and no longer subject to 


think through to a clear and satisfying 
idea of precisely what self-denial does 
or ought to mean. And, until the idea 
is clear and satisfying, the attempt at 
practice will be doubly difficult; the 
haunting suspicion, that perhaps this — 
or that genuinely heroic effort is wholly 
or partially mistaken in objective, will 
tend to take the heart out of the at- 
tempt. 

There never has bé@en serious disa-, 


kind of life-unifying self-dedicdtion is 


a bitter condemnation of basic impulses recall under‘ordinary circumstances) 
_ and desires. And some theological made easy the sought conclusion that 


views have demanded the complete  self-restraint and moral scruples are 
‘denial,’ to the point of loathing, of all at best questionable virtue. 
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VEN when clinical psychology is 
enlisted in responsible salvage or 
improvement of personality, the asso- 


ciation between psychology and re-- 
ligion may be looked upon with some 


suspicion. And that Suspicion may be 
increased, rather than decreased, when 
psychology takes into its vocabulary 


“religious” words like “guilt’’ and “for- 


giveness.” Is not a practical science 
and art pretending to be an adequate 
substitute for traditional religion? 
Does it not substitute recovered 
knowledge of buried past experiences, 
and tolerance for one’s own  short- 
comings, for a genuine repentance ? 
Does’ it not make “self-acceptance” a 
seductive dodge from real self-con- 
quest ? 

We should make large allowance f or 
the fact that much criticism of clfnical 
psychology is highly impressionistic, 
basically uninformed, and unwarranted 
generalization from particular, pos- 
sibly unjustifiable, instances. But it is 
still possible to raise a real question: 
Does clinical psychology, even under 
religious auspices, essentially deny the 
validity of “self-denial” as a life- 
principle? Does it make such a denial, 
- either in basic theory, or implicitly in 


what is expected either of the coun- 


‘selee or of the counselor? 

The answer can be given only after 
a fair analysis of relevant aspects of 
what ‘clinical psychology holds in 
theory and expresses in practice. To be 
comprehensive, we should say “clinical 
psychologies.”” Any all-inclusive exam- 
ination, something far beyond the scope 
of this discussion, might, let us grant, 
show that the indictment implied in 
the question can be sustained against 
some theories and some practices. We 
shall achieve our purpese if we .can 
show that fer at least one general 
clinical orientation the charge is false. 


At least one influential clinical ‘psy- 
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~ chology’ holds a self-denial very cen- 


tral to its theory and, practice. 


The view we shall outline is found 


in part explicitly in the writings of. 


Karen Horney, Donald Snygg, and 
Arthur Combs. For non-technical ex- 
position and placement in a somewhat 
broader framework than the strictly 
psychological usually requires, we may 


borrow in a small way from such“ 


writers as D. C. Macintosh, Alfred 


Korzybski, and Martin Buber. Some 


points have been expressed with some 
similarity by Lawrence Frank. 

_ From this viewpoint, most discus- 
sions of “‘self-denial’’ are rather futile 
by reason of the confusion of what are 
actually two ‘selves.’ Taken at its face 
value, the very phrase “self-denial’’ is 
paradoxical, suggesting that 
either the “‘self” denied, or the denial, 
or the presumed “self”’.doing the deny- 


ing, are not to be taken too strictly. 


vt t religion insists that the phrase be 


taken with fuil seriousness. Others: be-- 
_ sides questing youth have reason to be 


mystified. But psychological analysis, 
geared to therapeutic practice, gives 
“self-denial” vital meaning. 


IRST of all, this clinical view rec- 
ognizes an essential Self, the Self 


with the capital “S.” This is the Self. 


which thinks, which does things—the 
subject which deals with objects or 
other subjects. This Self can never 
really make itself the object of its ac- 


tivitv, though it may think ideas about 


itself. Its Self-knowledge is, so to 
speak, from within; it enjoys’ Self- 


knowledge (better, Self-awareness) in 


its activity, its Self-expression. There 
appears to be no real evidence that the 


Self can know itself as a distinct reali- 


ty apart from its experience of doing 
or thinking other things. Since psy- 
chotherapy does. not needy philosophi- 
cally precise theory of knowledge, it 
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is sufficient to describe experience and 
say that we know other Selves both by 
inference from their behavior and ‘di- 
rectly’ in their acts of Self-communica- 
tion to us. The latter type of experi- 
ence is the. “I-Thou” direct meeting 


emphasized by Buber and others. As 


we shall see, this experience is not as 
common or as unqualified as we wish it 
were. Yet the really spontaneous, out- 
going, sensitive Self lives and knows 
in terms of its real environment. 

But how many persons are really 
spontaneous and sensitive to things 
and persons as they really are? The 
‘self’ we are likely to identify by self- 
searching is something .considerably 
other than the real Self. If is other and 
sadly less. ra 

A little thought will cdnvince us that 
this sad situation is not difficult to un- 
derstand. The Self somehow lacks the 
nerve, even the energy, to live spon- 


taneously and with full honesty. It just 


“isn’t up to” acknowledging the full 
reality of its environment. Practically 
speaking, it seems driven to know and 


_ otherwise respond only in selective and 


more or less distorting fashion. For 
any Self is very limited, and Reality 


_.taken simply as the totality of what 
general sober agreement acknowledges 
to be reai, at least for us, is so over- 


whelmingly greater that we call it “in- 
finite.” Hence, for the most part, im- 
mediate participation in Reality as it 
is would be too demanding, too threat- 
ening. | 

So, from our beginnings, we embark 


on a selective, piecemeal ordering of 
The very specialization of cell. 
structures in our bodies points in this. 
direction. At a higher level, we develop 


life. 


motor habits and skills. which give 
specialized efficiency at the expense of 
broader flexibility. 
tions lead to part-actions, partial re- 
and, 


real. 


encourages 
classification, even when travel and the 


‘These specializa- 


-as these partial re- 
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sponses influence our awareness,. we 
get something of a distortion of the-— 
environment and of the Self’s 
relation to it. Weare filtering the full 
light of Reality through the selectivity 
of our paftial responsiveness. Then, 
to bring wholeness again into a ‘world’ 
which we have acknowledged only in 
spots, we join the spots together by 


means of convenient generalizations. 


Most importantly, we generalize about 
persons; we identify an individual as 
“that kind of” a person, whether “that 


kind” be a matter of national origin, 


language, social group, religious affi- 
liation, or character pattern. This al- 
lows us to act toward strangers with a 
largely phoney, but emotionally reas- 
suring readiness and decisiveness. 

_ The possibly threatening novel de- 
mands of a new relationship are eluded 
by forcing the novelty into an old pat- 
tern. And the persistence of role-play- 
ing involved in social division of labor 
this thinking-by-rough- 


melting pot challenge the relevance of 
many of our terms. Granted that some 
of these generalizations are justifiable 
as social conventions for group living, 
they become vicious to the degree that 
they cease to be recognized as tools 


and become taken for facts. 


F ALL of this stereotyping affectill 
only our perception and evaluation 
of other people, it would be bad 
enough, but it would be only indirectly 
relevant to our discussion. Most seri- 
ous of all is the distortion and substi- 
tution of fiction for reality which takes 
place in our own self-perception. A 
system of false ideas about ourselves 
is substituted for genuine Self-aware- 
ness. 
Nor is this _fictionalizing merell 


forced upon us from without. In many _ 


ways, we make efficient use of it. We 
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30 
know that consistency of behavior, 
however freely chosen, is necessary for 
jocal efficiency of limited beings like 
ourselyes. We need self-discipline, if 
we are to achieve long-term goals. Our 
immediate, spontaneous impulses are 


woefully undependable, and. we have 


to spur or rein them by some clearly 
seen plan of action. To do this, we 
need some rather well-defined idea of 
who we are, what sort of person, play- 
ing what kind of role. The idea of our- 
self which we thus develop becomes 
an increasingly stable self-definition. 
We: think of it as our true Self, and 
yet we think of it objectively, as 
though it were outside our thinking 
self. This latter fact comes to be quite 
unnoticed; the objectified ‘“self-idea,”’ 
or “self-concept,” becomes the self we 
acknowledge and value. By means of 
it, we can muddle through the long 
_ program leading to a chosen profes- 
sion, or to some other status or se- 
curity, If we are convinced that we 
are an outstanding student, then we 
will outdo ourself not to let ourself 
down: we must not get less than “A” 
no matter how, brutally we have to 
soad our flagging intrinsic interest in 
the course. | 

All of this systematic selection, re- 
sort to fiction, reliance on stereotypes, 
is ‘normal’ human behavior, and plays 
its efficient but ambiguous part in the 
seeking of the good life. It is a com- 
plex instrument, a tool, chosen more 
_or less deliberately, for its practical 


usefulness, arfd theoretically modifiable 


and dispensable at any time. 

But, precisely because it can be more 
or less deliberately chosen and modi- 
fied, the Self can choose to make “ab- 
normal,” life-constricting use of it. 
Because the stereotype system is rela- 
tively subject to control, while Reality 
demands to be accepted and adjusted 
to as it is, the limited Self, threatened 
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tor whatever reason, may come to give 
up its immediate Self-awareness, and 
its awareness of. the Reality which 
both includes and stands over against 
it, and recognize only what will fit into 
its stereotype ‘system.’ In extreme 
cases, a person may “choose” a very 
largely private system, in place of the 
relatively public system in which most 
people share. We usually term such a 
person “queer,” or even “insane.” 


NE MAY “choose” his “self-con- 
’ cept,” not only as a tool for the 
efficient functioning of the real Self, 
but as something to take the place of 
the real Self. And we must remember 
that this. “choosing” is only partly 
deliberate; only in small degree does 
the chooser realize what he is doing. 
In varying degree, the choosing is be- 
low the level ,of clear consciousness, 
and by so much the more viciously ef- 
fective. Having chosen the largely fic- 
tional “self-concept” one tends both to 
forget his real Self, and to disparage 
it. He “hates himself” in the strictest 
sense of the phrase. He ist alienated 
from what he really is. The “self-con-. 
“idealized 
image,” or, if the Self’s identification | 
with it is rather complete, an “‘ideal- 
ized self.’’ 
This “idealized self” may be, in the 
popular sense, very “ideal” indeed, but 


it is shot through with falsity. The ini- 


tial falsity, which true Self-awareness 


will recognize, and so transcend, and 


be free toward it, lies in its partial 
character. Secondly, it is thought of as 
an object, to be protected and en- 
hanced and made safe or self suffi- 
cient, whereas the real Self is present 


‘in awareness only in Self-expression. 


toward other persons or things. The 
third element of falsity is sometimes 
pathetically evident in the unrealistic 
glorification of the “idealized image” ; 
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the golfer who is always “off his 
game” is a fair example. The fourth 
and final falsity in this idealization is 
created by the Self’s so identifying it- 
self with the constructed concept &s 
more or less completely to lose real 
Self-awareness. Thus, one becomes 
(for oneself) “the strong, silent type,” 
one who has no need for affection and 
understanding. Or one becomes the al- 
ways patient and ‘loving’ mother who 
of course never feels that Johnny is a 
brat. And to such dwellers in near- 
fantasy, ulcers and migraine come as 
quite mysterious and of course purely 
physiological hard luck. 


Whenever, in everyday life, I say 
“me,” is good 
wager that I mean primarily this ob- 
jectified construct of my fond and 
nervous imagination. So far as I have 


identified myself with it, so far it has 


become “I”? for my self-consciousness. 


Note that we say “for my self-con- 
sciousness”; for practical* purposes, I 
have lost my Self-awareness. The pro- 
found difference between real Self- 
awareness and_ so-called “self-con- 
sciousness” is frequently illustrated. 
_ When I become “self-conscious,” as 
in stage-fright, I so far lose awareness 
of my real Self, which presumably has 
something to say. And Carl Rogers 
has noted that the more psychotherapy 
brings one to real Self-awareness, the 
less self-conscious one becomes. 


N EVERYDAY life, the distinc- 
tion, between the real Self and the 
image or construct which we think (or 
take for granted) may not be obvious- 
ly important. If the image is merely 
selective, and not too badly distorted 
by neurotic needs, we may get on fair- 
ly well. But sometimes the image takes 
over, and in a very distorted fashion, 


be “good,” successful, 
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coms drastically, true of some .of us, 
and clearly demands drastic treatment. 
The Hebrew-Christian tradition has . 
always urged repentance; in the clinic © 
or counselor’s office one may receive 
psychotherapy of varying de: ‘h; 
where religion and psychology have 
really joined hands, one may experi- 
ence both—or, should we say, some- 
thing which may be called either. 

In psychotherapy, the patient is giv- 
en an experience of unconditional ac- 
ceptedness. He does not, here, have to 
winsome, or 
anything else. He has only to accept 
the fact that he is, here, unconditional- 
ly accepted, and begin to act according- 


ly, at least in the therapy sessions. 


Here, he is not judged. This does not 
mean that his behavior is approved; it 
simply means that “judgment” is left 
to others, in other situations. Just as 
the medical doctor does not consider it 
his role to lecture the patient cut up in 
a drunken brawl, but sews up the 
wounds and guards against infection, 
so the psychotherapist deals with the 
patient as with one suffering from a 
different kind of wound. If anyone in 
the therapeutic situation makes moral 
judgments, it must be the patient him- 
self, and his therapy is not complete 
until he does make them. (This non- 
judgmental approach is, of course, not 
equally true of all types of psycho- 
therapy. ) 

_In this setting of acceptedness, the 
patient receives the personal support 
which enables him to dare to distin-— 
guish between the truth, especially 
about himself, and the protective fic- 
tions on which he has relied so long. 
Little by little, or sometimes quite 
dramatically, he gives up his cherished 
fiction-self. To him, it seems at times 
that he_is givi that he is, for 


and then the condition ich is al- 
ways somewhat true of all of us be- 


it does come close to being all that 
he has thought himself tagbe. In the 
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most realistic sense, he comes to d2ny 
himself. It means suffering and re- 
treat, and returning through more suf- 
fering to complete the denial. He can 
do this when, in at least one vital rela- 
tionship, his real Seif is not threat- 
ened, and as he becomes emotionally 
persuaded that this is a fact. Self- 
denial is basic psychological practice, 
and equally basic psychological theory. 

Jesus said, “If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself. . .” 
(Matt. 16:24) Is it not clear that ‘the 
two pronouns (“him” and “himself’’) 
refer to two selves, partially identified 
but fundamentally distinct ? The appeal 
is to the real Self. It is asked to deny 
its primary concern for the imaged, 


“idealized self,’ to give up the pro- ~— 


tective and Self-isolating stereotype of 


selfhood which stands in the way of 


unselfish devotion and all else which 
makes up really abundant living. Care 
for the life of the body must be re- 
duced to its properly secondary place. 
In so far as the Self has identified it- 
self with the “idealized self,” the call 
can only seem like a call to deny all 
that is the self. But critical thinking 
can and ought to recognize the differ- 
ence. 

O, similarly, with such words as 
“for whosoever will save his life 
shall lose it, and whosoever will lose 
his life . . . shall find it.” (Matt. 
16:25) It should be evident that the 
word “life” in both cases refers to the 
apparent and experientially effective 
reality of the objectified “idealized 
self’’ together with all that is held es- 
sential to its welfare. The word “it” in 


the first case refers at least somewhat © 


the idealized one; in the second\ case, 
it refers to the life of the real ‘Self. 
The real Self can be lost only through 
restricting ‘Self-expression within the 


to both ‘selvés,’ though second to 


narrow and deceptive confines of con- 


cern for the “idealized self.”’ The 


validity, as well as the teaching effec- 


tiveness, of the paradoxical form of 
the scriptural statement rests con- 
siderably on its eloquent witness to the 


_ prevailing confusion of the two kinds 


of “life,” and to the imperative need 
ef discriminating between them. 
On the proposition that self-denial 


is essential to fulness of ‘life, at least 


some psychology is in complete agree- 
ment with our religious tradition, an 


agreement the more significant because | 
derived from an at least relatively in- 


dependent basis in experience. 
But “Self-denial,”’ in Christian 
terms, involves something be-ond find- 


ing the life abundant for oneself. It in- 


volves discipleship in self-giving for 
the good of others. To be sure, fhe first 
may be considered separately. The 
sacrificial self-denial of which the 
Christian becomes capable is possible 
only “‘because he (God) first loved us” 
(John 4:19), because he, the Chris- 
tian, has been sacrificed for. Even so, 
the outgoing self-forgetfulness of one 
who has had successful psychotherapy 
is made possible by his experience of a 
truly sacrificial unconditional accep- 
tance on the part of the therapist. 


If it be objected that therapists are 


paid for their services, and that there- 


fore “unconditional” is hardly the 


right word here, it should be pointed 


out not only that a similar complaint 
has been levelled at the paid ministry 
of the Church, but also that it is rather 
generally accepted that ity is possible 


for the professional man in any field » 


to rise above economic considerations, 
so far as his basic motivations are con- 
cerned. In psychotherapy, either the 
therapist invests himself in a way to 
which payment is irrelevant, or his 
therapy is of a low order. 


The psychotherapist does not work — 
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primarily with people who are in a 
state, making their presence a joy and 


comfort. He must accept personal 


proximity without much mutuality. He 
must be willing to be an object of 
hates and distorted loves transferred 
from others to him by the patient. The 
easy “natural’’ way would be to resist, 
to fight back, .to reject the patient to- 
gether with his ornery behavior. That 
is what most of us do, most of the 
time, and it is not therapeutic. | 


HE THERAPIST who becomes 


other-centered, deeply sensitive to 
others’ hurts, must to that extent and 


. for the time (at least) give up the pro- 
tections of his own 


“self-concent” he 
must be genuinely open, vulnerable. 
He must resist the temptation to op- 


pose defensive stereotypes to the of- 


fensive distortions in which the patient 
attacks him. For only so can he medi- 


ate to the patient the unconditional ac- 


ceptance which is needed above all 


else. 


Even beyond this, the really good 
therapist enters freely and vicariously 
into the distorted “idealized self” of 
the patient, with all its futility and 
its frustratidns. Intellectually, to be 
sure, he must maintain some ofjectivi- 
ty ,and control of the therapeutic 


situation, but emotionally he must not 


remain untouched, if he is to help. 
He must bridge the distance to inti- 
mate fellow- feeling (largely on the 


other’s terms), precisely because the | 


patient must and cannot. For the mo- 
ment, at least, the therapist lives that 
from which he himself has largely be- 
come free. And because his own free- 
dom is only relative, his deliberate 
identification, even for moments, with 


another’s limitations and disease, is no 
mean sacrifice. He could avoid the ag- 
gravated suffering of his own residual 
tensions, but then he would participate 
in no healing of others. 

The good therapist gives the stuff of 
Life in a way more fundamental even 
‘than the risking of his body would be. 
Hé gives the “love” which St. Paul 


describes in I Cor. 13. And.he denies © 


the “‘self’’ 
giving. 
it is not true that 
denies denial of the only “self”? which 
can properly be denied. 
For the pastor, preacher and coun- 


which would the 


selor, it is essential that he understand | 


the “selves” with whom he deals. 
Otherwise, pastors will go on ag- 


-gravating the guilt feelings of parish- 


ioners without helping them to creative 
results. And they will continue to lose 


, youth because they insist (at least so 


they allow themselves to be under- 
stood) in batting down the ears of 
those whose self-realization drives are 
most intense and earnest. The real 
Self can no more deny itself than it 


‘can decree its own non-existence. But 


each Self has a false ‘self’ which must 


be denied again and again, through all’ 


the pain this act involves. Nor can the 
pastor fully appreciate his ministrv 


except as he sees clearly the true denial | 
that ministry requires, a denial of an 


all too much loved ‘self’ that is his, a 


‘self’? to cherish selfishly or to give 


_redemptively, in Christian love. “Self- 
denial” belongs’ to any Christianity 
that knows repentance and redemp- 


‘tion. It can be practiced the more 
faithfully as it is better understood, ° 


and for that better understanding we 
have or to thank. 


POWER 
OWER is always gradually stealing away from mach many to the — because 
the few are more vigilant and consistent—SAMUEL JOHNSON in “The Ad- 
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Obedience of the law through fear of punishment 
is not morality. True morality takes place when 
the minister in his pastoral counseling strengthens 
and encourages the development in the individual 
of his own inner conscience. 


Counseling Prison Inmates 


HE PRISONER came to com- 
plain bitterly because his mail 
privileges had been curtailed. He sat in 
my chaplain’s office in Attica State 


Prison and insisted I take his case to 


the warden. The punishment was un- 
just, he said. His mail was an impor- 


tant part of his life and he did not | 
want it taken from him. But despite 


the vehemence of his plea I knew he 
was playing a game. I listened patient- 


ly, waiting for him to come to the real 


reason for his visit. 


It was an experience I had gone 
through often in my six years as pris- 


“on chaplain. Prisoners never came 


openly to seek moral or spiritual aid. 
That would have been a confession of 
weakness before themselves and_ be- 
fore the other inmates. Ostensibly they 
came for another reason—to complain 


of treatment by the guards, of the — 
food, of the work to which they were 


assigned. They knew I understood the 
game but that did not matter. It was 
an innocent self-deception and I did 
not disturb it. 

In the case of the man bibhine me 
the pretext for the visit was the situa- 


tion in regard. to his mail. The dis- 


ciplinary action was taken because he 


HARRY J. BREVIS 


Rabbi, Temple Beth-El 
Batavia, New York 
and | 
Visiting Chaplain 
Attica Prison 
Attica, New York | . 


had been caught. carrying messages 
among other prisoners. He wanted to 
know what I would do. 


“T’H look into it,” I said. He un- | 


‘derstood it was the chaplain’s 
function, duty, or privilege to amelio- 


rate the disciplinary factors in the 
prison and my answer satisfied him. 
“How is your cough?” I asked him. 
This was another matter. It gave him 
an opportunity to talk about himself 
and that was his real purpose in seek- 
ing me out. His cough was better, he 
said, but his stomach condition had not 
improved. And then he’ began to tell 
me again the story of the murder for 


‘ which he had been sentenced to life 


imprisonment. . 

I, knew his case, ‘He: ‘was 65 years 
old and would never again walk be- 
yond the prison confines. For the first 


. 48 years of his life there was nothing 


to indicate that one day he would be a 
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confessed -murderer. He was an im- 
migrant who-came to America as a 
youth. He married while still a young 
man struggling for success. His wife 
also was an immigrant. Their bond 
was the sameness of their origin and 
their sense of being lost in a strange 
and alien world. In the course of the 
years they had four children. 


Along the way success came. The 
immigrant. became a successful shoe 
merchant. His business grew ; he open- 
ed a Fifth Avenue office. And as 
money came to him a fever of new 
desire rose within him. He scrapped 
the apartment in which his family: had 
been born and raised and bought a new 
home. He filled the home with expen- 
sive furniture; he drove expensive 
cars. He began to frequent night clubs. 


N THIS new way of life, his wife 
did not fit. She remained what she 
had been when he married her—an im- 
migrant with old country ways and a 
stubborn inability to adjust to the 
strange, glittering world of money in 
which he sought to push her. He came 
to regard her bitterly as a part of 
himself he no longer wished to recog- 
nize. When he was 45, he divorced 
her. His children disowned him and 
this saddened him but the fever was 
strong within him and he could not 
overcome it. A short time after his 
divorce he married again. His new 
wife was 18 years younger than he, 
and she too’ wanted the things money 
could buy. But she. did not want him. 
Three years after his second mar- 
riage his world ended. He came home 
one night and found his wife with a 
lover. In a fearful rage he killed the 
lover and seriously injured his wife. 
Each time he reached this point in 
his narrative he repeated again and 
again that he was not sorry, that if 
he were in the same situation today he 
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would do the sane thing. Yet he had 
walked the streets for hours after the 
murder, and the stomach disorder 
from which, he still suffered dated 
from that night. 3 


The prison chaplain must learn not 
to preach or to judge. He cannot con- 
done or condemn. He must assist and 
that is not so easy for a religious 
teacher as it may seem. The detach- 
ment of a physician treating a disease 
is required. A physician does not con- 
demn cancer or tuberculosis. It is a 
situation, a condition, with which ‘he © 
must cope, and he goes about it as best 
he can. | 


I stifled my desire to quote the Bible 
to the prisoner. I did not talk to him 
about the problem of murder. When | 

> had finished his story, I asked him 
this question: “Don’t you think there 
pad have been another way out?” 
te was startled and left without an- 
swering. But two weeks later he came 
back and said, “Rabbi, there should 
have been another way out.” 


I felt then for the first time I had 


made some progress in helping him 


cope with his problem. I was using a 
new method, a new approach, I had 
developed slowly during my six years 
as prison chaplain, and I felt it was 
bearing fruit. I call this method pas- 
toral counseling, and I came to it as _ 
the result of hundreds of interviews 
with prison inmatesa, 

The significance of the prisoner’s 
response to my question was that he 
had finally realized that killing his 
wife’s lover solved no problem, was no 
answer to the situation, and in fact 
created more problems‘ than it solved. 
He was beginning tq understand, how- 
ever dimly, his own feelings and his 
relationships with people in the world 
outside. | 
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GOAL of pastoral counseling 


is to help the prisoner stabilize 


himself by tapping his own spiritual 


resources. It is a new field that is 


both an art and a science. I am a be- 


ginner in the field, but I believe a com- 


petent .counselor who gives himself. 


to his work, who tries to do a good job 
under fairly favorable conditions, can 
lead many inmates toward a greater 
ability to handle themselves in. the 
world outside the prison walls. 7 

Fundamentally, thg task of the pris- 
on chaplain is the moral rehabilitation 
of the prisoners. He has no weapons 
other than the traditional instruments 
of prayer, moral suasion, and educa- 
tion. Added to these, pastoral counsel- 
ing has the possibility of becoming the 
newest and most effective approach to 
a solution of the —— s emotional 
problems. 


In my six years as a prison chaplain 


I have attempted pastoral counseling 


with approximately . 100 prisoners. 
Many with whom I worked I feundun- 
suited to this method. Some were psy- 
chopaths who did not possess the moral 
apperception of right and 


had no conscience. They would as soon 


their own parents or best friends 


as a stranger. Some were psychotics, 
people completely out of touch with 
reality. They did not belong in a pris- 


on. Their place was in an. asylum. 


where they could receive psychiatric 
treatment. However, most of the pris- 
oners with wh I came in contact 
were not psv¢choti¢s. Some were deep 
neurotics. Many of these could not or 
would not profit from pastoral coun- 
seling. 

Of the 100 inmates with whom I 
have attempted pastoral counseling 20 
have responded and made progress. 
Their improvement did not mean they 
became “good” or adopted a new 
credo or “got religion.” Their progress 


rong. They 
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meant only that they had established a 
more realistic view of themselves in 
relation to society. It meant many of 
the fantasies and illusions which were 
at the heart of their problems were 
placed in proper perspective, not by 
the chaplain but by the prisoner him- 
self. The chaplain became the instru- 
ment. through which the prisoner’s re- 
adjustment of values took place. 
Since pastoral counseling can be 
used only in the case of those who 
seek the advice and guidance of the 
chaplain, its first prerequisite is that 
the inmate must come to the chap- 
lain voluntarily. He must ask for the 
chaplain’s time and attention in the 
hope of solving his problem. He must | 
recognize that his conduct is not what 
it should be and that he is in need of 


guidance. 


The second step in the counseling 
process is creative listening by which 
the counselor tries to reflect back to 
the inmate a better ‘understanding of 
his relations with the outside world, 
the people around him, and their rela- 
tions to him. Following this, the chap-— 
lain must return to his original role. 
With all the power of faith” he must 
appeal to reason, to conscience, and to 


the taproots of the individual. 


HE PRISONER was completing 

three years of a five year sen- 
tence for attempted robbery. He was 
a 30-year-old veteran of World War 
II who stood six feet three inches tall 
and weighed almost 200 pounds. He 
moved with a great deal of physical 
vigor that implied an ability to make 
strong decisions. But the strapping ex- 
terior was a facade. The prisoner had 
a mind as dependent as a child’s. He 
was 18 years old when his father died, 
and his troubles stemmed. from that 
time. The responsibility of supporting 
his mother fell upon him, and he could 
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not cope with it. His “failure’’ became 
a source of worry, and he constantly 


fretted. Before he could solve his prob- - 


lem and develop a working pattern of* 


life, he was drafted into the army. He 
was then 20 years old. He spent four 
‘vears in the army and had no trouble. 
The sense of dependence which he had 


never been able to overcome helped 


him adjust to military ¢life. He was 
content to take the direction of his 
superiors and follow whatever routine 
was mapped out for him. 

While he was in the army his 
younger sister married a_ successful 
voung businessman. The mother lived 
with the newly married daughter, and 
the son-in-law became the “head of 
the family.” This was the situation to 
which the prisoner returned when he 


was discharged from service. He could . 


not find a job he liked. He had no firm 
pattern of existence to help him, and 


he had learned* nothing really useful. 


in the army. He became a veteran with 
a “readjustment” problem, 


years after his discharge’ from . the 
army he tried to hold up a gas station 
and was caught. 

Fach time the prisoner talléed to me 
of his problem he spewed vituperation 
upon his brother-in-law. The brother- 
in-law, he maintained, was thé source 


at odds 
with his family and the world. Several 
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parole was being made up, his broth-~ 
er-in-law offered him a job in his 
business. The prisoner, who a year be- 
fore would have opposed violently 
such a suggestion, now was amenable. 


-He seemed quite satisfied with the idea 


of working for his brother-in-law. The 
arrangement did not work out because 
the brother-in-law lived outside the 
State and the Parole Commission did 
not approve the job offer. The pris-_ 
oner went to live elsewhere after his 
release. 

From my viewpoint as a pastoral 
counselor, however, the important 


thing was that the prisoner’s resent- 


ment against his brother-in-law dis- 
appeared when lie understood his own | 
emotions in the situation. A major ob- 
stacle to his rehabilitation had been 
removed at that point. 


HIS understanding by the prison- 

er of his own emotions is the third 
step in the counseling process. The fi- 
nal step is to enlarge the ability of the 
inmate to handle the condition in 
which he finds himself. The prisoner 
cannot change the world around him. 
That is something beyond his control, 
the control of the counselor or of any- 
one else. But the inmate can obtain 


-a more realistic point of view which 


of his trouble. I tried to reflect back - 


to him ‘some of the feelings and emo- 
tions he possessed but could not ver- 
balize. He understood, finally, that his 
resentment was more against himself 
than his brother-in-law, that it grew 
out of the fact that he was unable to 
support his widowed mother and that 
the position of “head of the family” 
fell upon his younger sister’s husband. 
After he thought about it for several 
weeks, the resentment against his 


brother-in-law vanished. 
When the prisoner’s program for 


will help him adjust to the world as 
it exists. 
All his life he had been unable to 
withstand the temptation of making 
.— buck.” He was too shrewd to 
ngage in crimes of violence, but he 
ould not: resist larceny. His record 
rae he had been a juvenile delin- 
quent and afterward a petty thief. 
Now he was a fourth offender, and he 
had been seritenced to 15 to 30 years 
on a grand larceny charge. Ten years 
of the sentence, the permissible two- 
thirds of the minimum, was nearing 
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completion. He was 49 years old, well 


spoken, pleasant in manner. Of the 
past 30 years of his life almost half. 


had been spent in prison. Soon he 
would be paroled again. 

Several: months before his. 
was due something wonderful happen- 


ed to him. His son, whom he had | 


abandoned as an infant, had traced him 
- through the Missing Persons Bureau 
and had written him, suggesting a visit 
- to the prison. The son was now mar- 


ried and had a child. I recommended | 


the reunion be postponed until the 
parole was granted, and this was done. 
The last time the prisoner came to see 
me I said, “Well, how are you going 
to manage? You'll have the same temp- 
tations, the same problems. You are 
not better able to earn a living now 
than 10 years ago. What are you go- 
ing todo?” 

He stood up and said, “Rabbi, from 
our very first interview when you 
neither scolded nor moralized, I began 
to realize that I had been barking up 
the wrong tree all these years. I talked 
to you more freely about myself than 
I had thought of these things in my 
own mind and I began to see myself as 
you must see me. It was hke acquiring 
anew personality and then when [ re- 
ceived a letter from my son whom I 
had abandoned when he was a baby, 
telling me that he wanted to make a 
home for me when I came out of 
prison, something happened to me in- 
side. I felt free and strong within. I 


feel much stronger now. I don’t think - 
I will have any trouble, at least not the 


kind of trouble that got me. behind 
bars the last thirty years of my life. 
Now, I feel I have someone to work 
for.” 
He his own difficulties, 
his own emotions, and came to grips 
with the darker aspects of. his nature. 
Thus he was able—or at least thought 


February 


he was able—to overcome them. Now 
he lives with his son and _ grand- 
daughter. The future will tell whether 
he will control himself. For the present 
at least he feels stronger and more 
able to cope with the realities of life 
than in the years before. 


N a ben beings wild and 

primitive forces constantly are at 
play. Both the Bible and modern psy- 
chology agree there is something with- 
in the infant which propels him toward . 
aggressiveness. ““For.the impulse in 
man’s heart is evil from childhood,’ 
says the Bible (Genesis 8:21). Psy- - 
chology, one of the youngest of scien- 
ces, is catching up with Holy Writ. 


Most of us. succeed in forcing the © 
primitive desires within us below the 
surface where they constitute the nu- 
cleus of the sub-conscious. But these 
infantile desires are packed with 
energy. They struggle always to break 


through to the surface. If the ego and _ 


the defense mechanisms—in other 
words, the organized human person-_ 
ality—capitulate, the primitive drives 
break free. When they reach the sur- 
face of the human personality as fan- - 
tasies, they emerge as neuroses and 
psychoses. If they break through as 
action, they result in crime. 


Crime, as a° preliminary definition, 
may be said to be an act against ac- 
cepted standards of conduct in the 
community. Most of us have desires ° 
and needs and impulses gee ash 
with similar “desires and needs of 
people around us. If there were po 
law, the world would be in chaos. Since 


all of us need the protection of or- 


ganized society, most of us restrain 
certain impulsés in order to receive the 
benefits of organized society. 


Fortunately these wild and primitive © 


drives are not the entire story of hu- 


1956 


man personality. Counterbalancing 


them is a need for love and affection 
“which every human being has for 
others around him. The conflict be- 


tween these forces make of man a kind 


of battlefield. It is a struggle which be- 
gins in infancy and continues through 
life: Before a person becomes a re- 
sponsible adult, he goes through a long 
period of dependence. It is here the 


- foundation is laid for his later ability — 
to withstand what may be termed anti- 


social drives and impulses. As an in- 


fant, he must look to other pedple | 


around him, his parents or other adults, 
for the satisfaction of his needs and 
for security. 

The teal soon learns some of his 
acts receive the approbation of people 
‘around him, while other acts are 
_ frowned upon. He soon learns if he 
commits‘a forbidden .act: punishment 
follows, possibly in the form of pain 
or the withholding of food or affection. 


The expectation of punishment usual- 


ly provokes a sense of guilt. Frequent- 
lv the child wants the punishment; he 
expects it. Apparently he feels he can 
‘be reinstated in the grace of those 
around him-only if he is punished. 


\ This obedience disobedience 


law j is not morality, since the failure to 
do forbidden acts comes about through 


fear’ of punishment. It is not yet re- | 


straint based upon inner conyiction. 
That comes later when the child 
-velops what psychologists call a father 


_ or mother complex, the most important — 


characteristic of which is srueicroecien 
with an adult. 


We know a child will dishes over the 
facial grimaces, gestures, and attitudes 
of mind of the adult with whom he 
identifies himself. He soon adopts. the 
point of view of that adult. He begins 
to build within himself what religious 
iteachers call conscience and psycholo- 
gists term super-ego, which reflects the 
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attitude of mind and point of view of 
the adult. 


At this point is obtained the higher 
obedience to law which has nothing to 
do with punishment. Even. when the 
adult is absent, the child restrains him- 
self from doing certain acts. He does 
so not because he is afraid of punish- 


ment, but simply because he recognizes 


the restrained acts are not a desirable 
form of conduct. That is morality. 


NFORTUNATELY many chil- 

dren. are brought up in homes 
where, because of friction between 
‘parents or between one parent and 
another adult or. because the child is 
rejected, the conscience or super-ego 
which he develops is not quite strong 
enough, well enough organized, to 
withstand the onslaught of the prim- 
itive drives-which are always alive and 
always trying to break through to the 
surface. That is when either mental 
disturbances or criminality, in itself a 
kind of mental disturbance,. manifest 
themselves. 


There is reason to believe a strong 
similarity exists between the childhood 
experience of accident-prone people 
and criminals. Accident-prone people 
' are people who have accidents not be- 
cause of any clumsiness on their part 
or because their sight or hearing are 
impaired or for any other physical 
reason. The cause of their having ac- 
cidents is virtually inexplicable, and 
yet they continue to have them. Ex- 
periments and, investigation among 


accident-prone people and criminals 
suggest that both come from homes in 
which they rebelled against inordinate- 
ly repressive authority. When an ac- | 
cident-prone person momentarily gives 
way to the conflict inside him, he is 


prevented from being on guard 7, 


the conditions around him and an ac- 
cident follows. 


If the strong similarity in childhood 
history between accident-prone people 
and criminals-is followed by an equally 
similar behavior pattern in adult life, 
the criminal too may be expected to’ 
give way periodically to his inner con- 


-flicts. The lack of a well organized con- 


science or super-ego indicates the 
breakdown will be followed by a 


criminal act. 


From this viewpoint, therefore, it 


-is proper that when a criminal is con- 


victed he should be confined as a pro- 
tection to society from his anti-social 
conduct. But there is also a responsibil- 
ity on the part of those who want to 
bring about a rehabilitation of these 
people. They must try to treat the 
prisoner, try to strengthen him and 
encourage ‘the voice of his conscience 
or super-ego to become better organ- 
ized, bettereable to handle the prim- 
itive, infantile drives which he has not 


“been able to withstand because of his 


unfortunate experiences. That is where 
pastoral counseling has its place. The. 
various steps of pastoral counseling © 
can help the prisoner live a ‘Sepa, 

purposeful existence. | 


Once understood, the mhotionsl con- 
flicts which come about through the 


_ difficulties encountered in an under- 


privileged home or an unfortunate or 
unhappy childhood have a tendency to 
be released. The energy which former- 
ly was consumed in this conflict is then 


free for constructive living. 


Of this man the Psalmist. said, 
“Such a person is like a tree planted 
along streams of water, that gives 
forth its fruit in its season, whose leaf 
does not wither, and in whatsoever he 
undertaketh he will succeed.” 
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_ KEEPING RECORDS IN COUNSELING SITUATIONS 


A MINISTER asks >. . 
_ What sort of records should be kept 
when one is working under the super- 


vision of psychiatrists with people cur- . 


rently in therapy for specific psy- 
chiatric problems? For example, 
_ make a weekly visit to the home of a 


young woman who went into’treatment 
-you have, or any articles or books to 


after having experienced great difficul- 
ties in her role as a mother. I find my- 
self unable to keep these “‘outside visit” 
records as completely and accurately as 
I would like. On the other hand, I’m 
told by the psychiatrists with whom I 
work that the records which I keep of 
my office counseling sessions tend to 
be overly. wordy; in fact, I sometimes 
obscure or “bury” important points. 
Perhaps there are standard forms 


which I can use; or perhaps your ex-— 


perts can make other 


suggestions 
which will help me. 3 


ANOTHER MINISTER asks... . 


I am writing you concerning in- 


formation and advice on how to set up 
and maintain records of our counseling 
cases. Heretofore, we have had no sys- 
tematic method of recording the de- 
tails and information concerning our 
counseling. We are interested in the 


mechanics. of an effective system of 


records. We have considered cards 


which can be indexed and put in a 
filing cabinet and, also, manila folders. 
We andi if there are prepared 
forms on which these data might be set 
down in a systematic fashion so as to 
be -referred to with a minimum of 
trouble. | 

We will appreciate any suggestions 


which you may refer us. 


ROLLIN J. FAIRBANKS, Professor of Pas- 
toral 


Theology, [Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass., replies .. . 


The extent to which one sets up and 


‘maintains records of counseling cases . 


depends upon several factors. For in- 
stance does the ‘pastoral counselor . 
have clerical or secretarial assistance, 
or must he keep the records himself? 


Does he plan to do extensive counsel- 


ing, or is he restricting his counseling 


to a limited number of interviews. | 


There is no question in my mind 
regarding the value of keeping records, 
since if reviewed prior to each coun- 
seling session, the_interview has a far 
greater chance of being helpful and 
creative. 

At the Pastoral Counseling Center 
which I directed in Boston for several 
years, we kept three kinds of records. 
The first two were on 3x5 cards. One, 
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arranged alphabetically, contained only 


the client’s name, address, telephone 


and code number. The latter was quite 
simple. It consisied of thé last two 
numerals of the year when the client 
was first seen, a hyphen, and a number 
indicating the client’s position to others 
seen that year. To illustrate: if Mrs. 
Henry ( Elisabeth ) Jones was first 
seen in 1951, and if she were the 37th 
new client seen that year, her code 
number became 51-37. 

The second 3x5 file was arranged 
numerically and contained not only the 
code number but also the date of each 
interview and the name of the coun- 
selor seen. 

In many cases this was all the in- 
formation recorded. Frequently, how- 
ever, summary notes of the interviews 
themselves were made. These were 
kept on 84x11 paper and filed in 
folders under the code number and ar- 
ranged numericaliy. If such a third 
record was set up, then the letter ‘“F” 
was added to the client’s code number 
to indicate that such a file existed. 


Thus, in the case of Mrs. Jones her. 


number would have read 51-37F. 

The use of the code number served 
two purposes: it made identification 
by unauthorized persons difficult, and 
it pravided a simple way of recording 
the number of new clients seen each 
year. | 

For the parish minister I would sug- 
_ gest the use of a code number axdd con- 
densed sentences to summarize each 


interview. These should suffice to as- 
sist him to recall previous counseling 
sessions. A sample record follows: 
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Arrived tense. Concerned over mother-, 


in-law’s proposed visit. Reviewed similar 
visits in past. Expressed hostility, re-_ 


sentment. Decided to discuss with” 
husband. | 
SAMUEL SOUTHARD, Minister, The In- 


stitute of Religion, Texas Medical Center, 
Houston, Texas, replies . . . 


A form for counseling data should 
meet three requirements : 


(1) It must contain headings for the | 


systematic recording of such informa- 
tion as family name, address, telephone 
number, first names of members of the 
family, birth dates, church member- 
ship, and other activities in the church. 

(2) There should be plenty of lined 
space for remarks on personal visits. - 

(3) It must be. small enough to be 
placed in a — looseleaf 
folder. 


These requirements are. based on 


the assumption that the minister will © 
do much of his most e‘fective coun- 


celing in house-to-house. visitation of 
families. Before leaving his office for 
the visits he has arranged in advance 


for that day, he can write out the fami- 


ly name, address, telephone number, 
and first names of members of the 
family, including information on their 
church membership. When he reaches 
each home in succession, he can pause 
outside to refresh his memory from 
the family counseling sheet in his note- 
book: and after each visit he will im- 
mediately jot down the additional facts 
he has gleaned. (For example, the ad- 


dress of a member of the family in 


service, ‘the dates of wedding anni- 
versariés, or the prognosis in an ill- 
ness.) When he reaches home that eve- 
ning, he can take these sheets out of 
his notebook, complete, his remarks— 
dating them appropriately; of course— 
and can then file the data by family 
name. 


_ The prepared form which most near- 
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ister can obtain a pla 


cludes a month’s 


ly meets these requirements is the 
four-inch-by-six-inch “family counsel- 


ing” form sold by Fileco Memo-Matic, 


4405 29th Street, Mt. Rainier, Mary- 
land. For about fiye.dollars the ‘min- 
astic, pocket-size, 
looseleaf folder ; several hundred fami- 
ly counseling forms ; and additional 
sheets covering appointments, finances, 
programs, summaries, and addresses. 
Unfortunately, the back page of the 
family counseling sheet is crowded 
with information too detailed for any 


_ busy pastor, and there is an “individual 


counseling” sheet which is also quite 
worthless because it too is. crowded 
with detailed information and has prac- 
tically no space for comments on per- 


sonal counseling. (Several other com- 


panies prepare smaller sheets which 


are even less valuable since they leave 


almost no room for follow-up data. ) 


Because the minister will often ob- 
tain a great deal of information in 


home visits that he wishes to record, 


and will also wish to make detailed 
notes of his office counseling, it is well 
to use cross-references on the pocket- 
size sheets (i.e., “June 16, 1955: See 


manila folder”). Complete notes can . 


be written out on typing paper, and 
placed :in a manila folder under the 


family name. This folder is also the 


place in which to keep carbon copies 
of pertinent letters. 


If the minister will cultivate the hab- 
it of always taking his pocket-size 
counseling sheets with him, he will be 
able to keep an accurate record of each 
visit. Typing sheets will provide all 
the space he needs for additional in- 


formation. 


One additional advantage of the use 
of systematic records is the way it 
helps tn analyzing how the pastor 
spends his time. The Memo-Matic in- 
summary of church 
activity. On its sheets the pastor can 
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record each visit that he makes. At 
the end of the month a moment’s 
glance will tell him how many persons 


he visited as prospects of the church; — 


how many because they were ill; how 
many were in the category of “general 
visitation”; and how many persons 
come to the office for counsel. Since 
many laymen are not aware of the 
amount of time which can be spent in 
systematic visitation, the pastor will 
want to present a statistical report of 
his visitations to his official board each 
month. No corifidences are revealed, 
but the men are aware that their pastor 
is fulfilling his ministry to peagle. 


The Merrill-Palmer School, 


@Detroit, Michigan, replies . 


Clergymen, whether in a — 


‘university, or institutional setting, have 


two major record requirements in ad- 
dition to the “membership roll” used 


by other officers and the staff. In a 


large church tt becomes a major task 
simply to keep the membership in mind 
as persons. A minister needs, first of 
all, a brief, easily usable and amendable 
summary of general, pertinent informa- 
tion regarding individuals and families 


_ for whom he has responsibility. Second 
—as in the case of the minister: who — 


submitted this question—he needs a 
confidential record of his interviews, 
since most: clergymen now spend a 
great deal of time counseling in per- 
sonal and family problems. 


‘Broad experience in counseling with 


_ family members of all ages (and many 


varying problems) has resulted in the 
development of an effective method of 
keeping records. It requires a mini- 


mum of work when only brief nota- 


tions are possible, but becomes a basis 
for a. most complete record system 


when secretarial assistance is available. 


“AARON L. RUTLEDGE, Leader of the 
Counseling Service and Counseling Train- 
ing Program, | 
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First, it must present a “picture in’a 
nutshell”. of the persons and families 
for whom the minister has responsibili- 
ty. This part of the record can be sim- 
ple, yet it should provide space for 
brief, significant observations made 
during contacts 
Som pastors jot such notes in a note- 


book which becomes crowded, cumber- 


some, is easily lost.and is seldom well- 
organized. The same _ disadvantages 
apply to memoranda made on a copy 
of the church roll. More elaborate 
recording systems often become un- 
wieldy, out-of-date and unmanageable. 


Meaningful information about every 
individual in the parish, school, @ hos- 


pital is easily kept on five-by-eight- 


inch catds. The front and a portion 
of the back of the card request in- 
formation which most people are glad 
to give once assured that it is only for 
confidential use in working with them 
and their families. The last section of 
the card can be kept up-to-date as the 
clergyman makes renewed contacts ; in- 
cidentally, he may ignore the suggested 
divisions here if he so wishes, using all 
of the space for notes. 

Those who insist upon making a 
single-card filing system include their 
counseling records, too, will find that 
this form can be used for the total 
record of any person. It is suitable for 
marriage counseling as well, since 
parallel information may be obtained 
about the spouses. Much more can be 
recorded on the cards by the counselor 
who develops his own system of 
“shorthand” with abbreviations, sym- 
bols and brief phrases. If desirable, 
the names of the persons can be re- 
placed by a code number on this vbriet 
picture card.” 

Now for the second ‘major record 
need of the clergyman: A confidential 
record of counseling interviews is nec- 
essary in the intelligent handling of a 


with parishioners. | 


February 


problem. It will be used as a basis for 
further counseling in subsequent con- 
tacts; as material for clinical study of 
the counselor’s own technique and ef- 
fectiveness; in research; and for re- 


liable information in referral to and — 


collaboration with other professional 


persons. Permanent records also facili-.° 


tate working with and understanding 
problems of other members of the same 

ily. (Although the subject is high- 
ly controversial, it would seem to me 
to be tragic if such records could not be 
utilized by pastors who subsequently 
take over the responsibility of a parish. 
If some uniformity of record-keeping ~ 
could be established among ministers, 
it would provide an invaluable resource 


for research in the problems handled 


by the clergy, and the’ methods and 
techniques they employ. Such study, 


of course, would be contingent ‘upon — 


having a carefully selected research 
team, operating with the parishioners’ 
permission. ) | 

Two auxiliary needs are basic to an 
adequate record system: secretarial 
help and confidential handling of, the 
records. However, secretarial assist- 


ance may be inadequate. for transcrib-. 


ing interview notes for a variety of 
reasons. The pastor or parishioners 
may not trust the regular secretary, or 
they may feel that it is unfair to burden 
her with the respensibility of keeping 
confidences revealed in counseling. The 
personality of the secretary may in fact 
preclude her from doing this work. In 
some instances, <herefore, secretarial 

elp is employed from outside the 


fchurch membership, and on the basis 


of personality traits and capability. In- 

easingly, the skilled leadership of 
churches realizes that an adequate sec- 
retarial- “receptionist staff is secondary 


_only to the pastor in significance for a 


counseling program. 
Locked filing cabinets are essential, 
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and should be kept in a room which, is 
securely locked when authorized per- 
sonnel are not in it. Keys must not be 
available to too many people, and locks 
must be changed when a key is lest. 
Each incoming secretary must be in- 
structed thoroughly in the proper rec- 
ord-making and record-keeping -pro- 
cedure. The significance of individual 
personalities must be emphasized, and 
the importance of confidences remain- 
ing inviolate must be made deeply 
vivid-to her. Better by far to be meticu- 
lous -and methodical about the record 
system than to be careless, and then to 
spend time worrying about how things 
should have been handled! Records 


are unlikely to be stolen, although even 


that has happened. Precautions, then, 
- bring peace of mind to the clergyman 
responsible for the life confidences of 
people, and it is equally reassuring to 
his confidants to know that their af- 
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fairs are being in .a_profes- 
sional manner. The entire staff should 


understand that information about any 


person, including whether he has been 
or is being seen , must not be given to 
anyone, whether a relative or a profes- 
sional person, without the express per- 


by the pastor or counselor in charge! 
The only exceptions would be profes- 
sional consuitants used by the coun- 
selor, and a code system eliminates the 
necessity of giving names to them. 

A code system is an added guaran- 
tee of confidentiality, since it prevents 
the parishioner’s name from appearing 
in conjunction with any _ statement 
about him. A code book or card file 
containing the names of clients, their 


code numbers and perhaps the inter- 


view dates, should be available only to 
those actually doitg counseling. 
Coding methods are limited only by 
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ingenuity, but the simpler they are the 
better. Records may .be numbered 
chronologically, as persons appear for 
counseling. One number may serve for 
all members of the same family, with 


the letters ‘““M” or added to show. 
the sex of the client. Children who are | 


seen become “MC” or “FC”; if more 
than one child of the same family and 
sex are seen, numbers are added in 
parentheses to discriminate them in 
the order of birth. For instance, Mrs. 
Smith is the fiftieth person to request 
counseling; she becomes “50F.”’ Her 
husband is interviewed and becomes 
“50M.” They have three girls, but only 
the daughter born second is seen; she 
becomes “50FC(2).” Simply by clip- 
ping together the notes about each per- 
son, the record of the entire family 
may be kept together. | 
* A number is assigned to the client’s 
record by the counselor at the first in- 
terview ; or, in a setting which war- 
nts it, by tHe secretary. The name 
Av number go.into the code file; only 
the number appears with the counsel- 
ing ‘information itself. Of course, the 
client does not know his number; he 
knows only that the records kept are 
coded for his protection. 

With or without adequate secretarial 
help, a workable record system is es- 
sential to modern pastoral counseling. 
When the ministér compiles his own 
records, they must be brief. As an aid 
to counseling and as a means of col- 
lecting uniform data conducive to ‘re- 


search, the author developed the /n- 


dividual and Marriage Coxnseling In- 
ventory. This is a. four-page, printed 


folder which can be filled out by-the - 


individual while he waits for the ini- 
tial interview. Part A provides space 
for “personal data,” which enables the 
person to portray his own educational, 
marital, occupational, financial, reli- 
‘gious, cultural, and-health status, as 
well as to state the major problems 


with which he wishes help. Part B 
is devoted to “family data,” which 
gives vital information on the parental 
family of the person. Part C is a guide 
for the individual to use in discussing 


the personal relationships in his. fami-. 


ly,.and can be an aid in discovering 
some of the most dynamic factors in- 
volved in the counseling process. The 
final one-half page of the folder pro- 


vides essentially the same space for — 


recording interview dates and ‘notes 
shown on the “record card” re- 
produced earlier. | 

The folder is printed upon. paper 
almost as heavy as the manila folders 
commonly used for filing. Filed with 
the folded edge down, the code number 


appears in the upper left-hand corner. 


Interview notes and other papers 
may be filed within the folder, elimi- 
nating the necessity of purchasing and 


‘ preparing a “file folder.” If it is placed 


in a standard manila folder, the /n- 
ventory does not protrude; but be- 


- cause it is nine inches high, it is readi- 


ly found among standard, eight-and- 
one-halt-by-eleven-inch papers. Page 
two of the /nventory provides space 
for the name and address of the in- 


dividual, arranged so that it can be © 


removed with; scissors, pasted on a 
three-by-five-inch card, and filed as the 
Code Card. This makes it unneces- 
sary to use separate cards for the code 
file. If cutting the folder is not desira- 


ble, this space simply is not used. 
Identical file numbers are placed on 
both the Inventory and the code card. . 


These J nyentory forms are economical 
in setting up a record system, making 
it unnecessary to purchase either 
manila folders or file cards. They are 
available on a non-profit basis through 
The Counseling Service, Merrill- 


Palmer School, 71 East Ferry Avenue, - 


Detroit 2, Michigan. Twenty folders 
cost $1.00; fifty folders cost $2.00. 
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Abstracts of Doctoral Dissertations 
In Religious Education, 1954 


For some years the National ‘Council of 
the Churches of Christ (and previously 


International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion) has collected information annually on 
doctoral dissertations in religious education. 
The findings, in the form of summaries or 
abstracts prepared by the 
writers, have been published in the jour- 
nal, “Religious Education.” 

During this past year, the National 
Council, in part at our suggestion also in- 


cluded dissertations in pastoral psychology. 


We are most grateful to them for the con- 
siderable work involved in getting this in- 
formation, and: for permission to print the 
abstracts of those dissertations that seemed 


‘to us to fall properly within the field of 
_ pastoral psychology. We are especially ap- 


preciative of the excellent work done on 
this project by Helen T. Spaulding. 

We publish these brief summaries partly 
for their inherent interest, and partly bg- 


cause we believe the kind of resarch being © 


done or not being done at the dogtoral 
level 1s an important index of any field. It 
requires no great prophet to predict that at 
least the quantity of such study will in- 
crease in the years just ahead. We believe 
our readers will want to have such stow» 
marized acquaintance with the 
studies being made. Readers’ comments on 


this will be appreciated—Editor 


ARN, WINFIELD C. The Formulating 
and Testing of a Theory of Christian 
Client-centered Counseling. D.R.E., 
Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1954. 269 pages. 


Sponsoring Committee: Adrian 
Heaton, William Powers, ae de G. 
Williams. 


Problem: The major hypothesis to 


dissertation . 


doctoral. 


confession to God, 


Assembled by HELEN F. SPAULDING 
Director of Christian Education Research, 
er Council of the Churches of Christ 

in the U.S.A. 


be tested was: In the counseling rela- 


tionship a client is likely to come to a 


Christian solution of his problem if the 


purpose the religious counselor follows 


with only slight modification is to 
bring into harmony an_ evangelical 
Christian frame of reference and the 
client-centered approach, as is formu- 
lated in the theoretical framework of 
this study. 

The major hypothesis was to be es- 
tablished if the following three minor 
hypotheses were established. (1) If 
the client i is receiving Christian client- 


centered counseling he will come to | 


recognize his helpléssness and need of 
dependence upon God. (2) If the client 
is receiving Christian client-centered 
counseling, he will find it necessary to 
use Special Revelation to solve his 
problem. (3) If the client is receiving 
Christian client-centered counseling, 
he: will come to recognize the need of 
availing himself of such Christian re- 
sources as the Bible, prayer, worship, 
and fellowship 
with Christians. | 

The study was limited to the coun- 
seling of ten clients, using this formu- 
lated theory of counseling. 


Procedure: 
“ 


The research problem 


| 
‘ 
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was divided into three major ‘steps. 
(1) The formulation of a consistent 
view of Christian client-centered coun- 
seling. (a) Securing an overview in the 


broad area of counseling, (b) gaining 


a concise understanding of the client- 
centered approach to counseling, (c) 
formulating principles which, while 
conveying the basic concepts of this 
approach, are also in harmony with an 


evangelical Christian view, and (d)_ 
evaluating the formulated principles by 


a jury. (2) The counseling of ten 
clients. The procedure was as follows: 
(a) the overcoming of problems in- 
herent to the minister in the field, (b) 
the counseling of a number of clients 
using this theory, and (c) the selection 
of ten case studies which represented 
a sample of those counseled and were 
representative of problems encountered 


by other religious workers. (3) Ana- 
lyzing the proceedings of the counsel- 


ing sessions to determine whether the 
clients were brought to a Christian 
solution to their problems. The major 
hypothesis was to be established if the 
three minor hypotheses were estab- 
lished. Therefore, the counseling ses- 
sions were analyzed in a two-fold way: 
(a) to determine whether individual 
clients came to a Christian solution to 
their problems, and (b) to determine 
to what extent the group came to 
‘Christian solutions to their problems. 


Two kinds of data were collected. 


One was the recorded counseling ses- 

sion between the client and the coun- 

-selor, and the other was the written re- 

port of the client in which he de- 

— scribed his feelings toward the coun- 
seling experience. 


Conclusions : Of the ten clients coun- 
seled, there were six who gave evi- 
dence of a Christian to their 
problems, two who evidenced no Chris- 
tian solution of their problems, two 
clients whose solutions were undeter- 


mined: The study, catoce: seems to 
indicate evidence toward establishing 
the major hypothesis. 


BERTHOLD, F RED JR., The Meaning of 
Religious 'Ansiety. Ph.D., University of 
‘Chicago, Chicago, IIl.,. 1954, 258 pages. 


Sponsoring Committee: D. D. Wil- 


‘liams, B. E. Meland, Seward Hiltner. 


Problem and Limits: To show the 


meaning of anxiety for the theological 


doctrine of man. The study was limited | 
in the empirical and theoretical mate- 
rial which it covered. A case study was 
made of the anxiety of Teresa of Avila. 
Selected psychologists and _ existen- 


_tialist writers were examined for their 
theory of anxiety. The study did not 


seek to reach dogmatic or metaphysical 
conclusions but only to examine 
anxiety phenomenologically, that is, to 
exhibit the meaning whichis implicit 


in the experience of anxiety. 


.Procedure: The writings of Teresa 


| of Avila were examined to discover 


the nature and structure of her own 
anxiety, and to discover what it meant 
to her. The structure of anxiety which 
emerged from this study was compared 
with that which is to be found in the 
writings of such men as Freud, Sulli- 
van, Fromm, and May among the psy- 


cchologists, and Kierkegaard, Heideg- 


ger, and Tillich among the existential- 
ists. The implications of these findings 
were considered in their bearing upon 
the theological doctrine of man. In ad- 
dition, one chapter is devoted to the 
methodological problem of how and 
to what extent psychological data may 
be used in theological construction. 


Findings and Conclusions: The 
tendency to regard anxiety as an ex- 
clusively morbid phenomenon was held 
to be mistaken in view of:the findings. 
It was held that the conclusions which 
are to be drawn from the diverse 
sources are the following: 
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1. Anxiety is a polar or dialectical 
phenomenon in which both creative 
and destructive elements are found. 

2. Underlying anxiety as a reaction 
to danger is anxiety as longing for the 
loved object. 

3. Underlying anxiety as anguish 
over guilt is anxiety for the fulfillment 


of one’s life as it ought to be. 


4. Underlying anxiety over death is 
anxtfety for the perfection of life. 

5. Theologically speaking, anxiety 
does not signify that man, even sinful 
and fgllen man, is utterly separated 
from God. 


6. Theologically speaking, anxiety 


signifies the unbroken but disturbed 
positive God-relationship of man. 


CLIFFORD H. A Behavioral 
Approach to the Concept of Love. PhD., 
University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl., 
415 pages. 


Sponsoring Committee: Bernard Mi 


Loomer, Daniel D. Williams, Seward 
Hiltner. 


Problem: The problem faced, one 
of theory and ultimately an ethical one, 
lies in the diversity of meaning given 
to the term “love” by many theolo- 


gians, philosophers, and psychologists © 


who propose that the achievement of 
love Is closely tied in with the attain- 


‘ment ‘of personality-health and mean- 


ingful living. The question asked was 
“lave” might be given its 
referents in occurrences which could 


be studied by various social sciences 


as well as by psychoanalysts and other 


clinicians. The effort was to develop a 


concept which might suggest question 
to be resolved by use of present tech- 
niques of empirical inquiry and their 
refinements—questions which, when 
answered, would shed light on certain 
highly-prized aspects of human _be- 
havior and personality. 


assumption was made, 


February 
= 
Procedure: The writings of four 
men—Soren Kierkegaard, Nicolas 
Berdaev, Theodor Reik, and Erich 


Fromm—were examined to find out 
what. they thought love to be and 
whether their concepts showed prom- 


-ise of posing questions for empirical 


inquiry. A lead supplied by Harry 
Stack Sullivan’s definition of the field 
of psychiatry furnished a starting point 
for a proposal as to how love, in at 
least some forms which are commonly 
recognized, might -be interpreted. 


Conclusions: The proposal offered 
is an idea for examination. The start- 
ing point was the suggestion that love 
may be viewed as a form of interper- 
sonal relatedness or interaction. The 
and briefly 
examined, that love-involves:' on the 
part of two or more persons the in- 


z terest in and satisfaction from the in- 


terests and satisfactions of each. The 
thesis advanced was that love-behavior 
is, on the one hand, communication of 
a peculiarly intense and inclusive sort 
which involves reactions of —_- as 
each is. 

On the other hand, love- sania is 
a matter of acts which affirm the other 
as he or she is. Affirmation is a mat- 


ter of acceptance of the actual, non-. 


idealized other; of acts that contribute 
to the other’s achievement of self-iden- 
tity and integrity ; and of acts directed 
to the finding and realizing of common 
interests. Love has often been de- 
scribed in terms of feelings, strivings, 
or attitudes. 

The proposal made was, in sum- 
mary, that love in some of its more ob- 
vious instances might be distinguished 
and studied as a communication pro- . 
cess characterized in the ‘acts of the ° 
several parties by understanding simi-_ 
od to that of the “participant observ- 

” by educative efforts analogous to 
he questions and reassurances of the 


3 


1956 


psychoanadyst ‘to the client, and by a 


search for new and sharable aims. 


TAVES, MARVIN J. A Study of Social 


Factors Associated with Religiosity 
Among a Sample of College Employees. 


Ph.D., University of Minnesota, Min- . 


1954. 


Problem: To explore the problems 
involved in studying the influence of 
personal experience on religious atti- 
tudes, beliefs, and behavior patterns 
among non-student adults of all ages 
and different social classes and to as- 
certain the relation between several 


neapolis, Minn., 


indices of religiosity and such variables 


as the sex, education, occupation, resi- 
dence during youth,. and age of these 
subjects. 


_ Procedure: The sample consists of 
162 college employees and was drawn 


by selecting every fifth name from the 


1949-50 Washington State College 
staff directory, which lists professional, 
clerical, and maintenance staffs. 
Methodologically the study relies 
more extensively on memory of per- 
sonal experiences than have previous 
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(1) a rank ordering of 


groups according to social status on 


the basis or responses to a question- 
naire, (2) an index of favorableness 
toward the church, and (3) an index | 
of conservatism-liberalism of religious 
beliefs. The questionnaire incorporates 
a format and organization found con- 
ducive to recall. 

Relations between the more general. 
indices of religiosity and the other 
variables are considered first; then the 
nature of associations between or- 
thodoxy on nine major beliefs and the 
independent variables is examined. 
Findings which meet the criterion of 
statistical significance are projected to 


the sample universe and related to 


previous research. 


The generalizations 


Conclusions : 


are that women attend church and en- 


gage in prayer more often, their at- 


“titude toward the church is more fav- 


orable, and they are more> orthodox 
(conservative), than men. 

Religiosity and education are sig- 
nificantly associated on only two com- 


studies of this type. It incorporates parisons. On these the men rate them- 
| | selves less acti¥# and respond in a less 
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association with: religiosity 


orthodox fashion to statements of reli- 


_giouS beliefs as they rise in education. 


On occupation only one significant 
appears: 
the low occupation men score more 
orthodox than the high. 

Rural rearing is associated with fre- 
quent office holding among women, 
greater church: participation among 
both men and women, and a greater 
orthodoxy of belief among men. 

As regards age, among the men 
there is a tendency to rate themselves 
more active in the church and more or- 
thodox in belief during youth than 
later. Women tend toward greater 
church witht, increasing 
age. 

In summaty, sex and residence each 
show four significant associations with 
general indices of religiosity. Age is 
thus associated in three instances, edu- 


cation in two, and occupation in one. 


It would seem logical to generalize that 
sex, residence, and age tend to in- 
fluence religious behavior more strong- 
ly than do education or occupation. 
The three “beliefs’? concepts which 


most frequeytly show significant asso- _ 


ciation with independent factors are 
immortality, 
liness in nature, and relationship of 
science and religion. Except for the re- 
lationship of the last concept with oc- 
cupation, tHe direction of association is 
positive on sex, negative on educatdéon, 
and positive on residence or age, \as 
this direction was defined in the stud} 


- VOGT, HAROLD W. The Presuppositions 


Underlying Therapeutic Practice in 


Some Current Schools of Psychother- 


apy: An Analysis from the Stand point 
of Religion. Ph.D., University of South- 
ern California, Les Calif, 1954. 
261 pages. 


Sponsoring David D. 


Eitzen, Floyd Ross, Donald Rhoades, 
Eric Titus, J. P. Guilford, an Welty 
Lefever, Paul Irwin. 


from 


explanation of order- 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Problem: Instead of comparing the 
theoretical formulations of psychother- 
apy with religious concepts, this inves- 
tigation as attempted to isolate the 
presuppositions upon which the actual 
practice of psychotherapy is based and 
has used these implicit premises as the 
basis for “comparison with religious 
faith and practice. 


Procedure The material in this 
analysis was gathered from recently 
published books on psychotherapy and 
articles and monographs on 
therapeutic practice in current profes- 
sional. journals. The “schools” of psy- 
chotherapy described and analyzed in 
this investigation are (1) “orthodox” 
psychoanalysis, (2) brief analytical 
therapy, (3). “interpersonal” psycho- 
therapy, (4) client-centered psycho- 
therapy, and (5) directive psycho- 
therapy. The presuppositions of each 
“school” are discussed and analyzed 
from the standpoint of religion. 


Conclusions: If one studies the be- 
liefs and theoretical formulations of 
most present-day psychotherapists, 
one might well conclude that current - 
psychotherapies are allied with the 
metaphysical positions of reductive 
naturalism and secular humanism. If, 
however, only the presuppositions that 
are necessary for the clinical practice 
of psychotherapy vare taken mto ac- 
count, the antipathy between religion 
and psychotherapy is not so evident. 
Many of the underlying presupposi- 
tions of psychotherapy are ambiguous 
when closely analyzed ;.1.e., the actual 
practices in therapy lend themselves 
to several religious positions. This ap- 
proach to the problem of harmony be- 
tween psychotherapy and _ religion 
gives more promise of rapprochement 
than the often used method of compar- 
ing the “faith” of psychotherapy with 
the faith of religions. 
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_ INSTITUTE ON MENTAL HYGIENE 
BY SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS 


The Harding Sanitarium, in associa- 
tion with the Seventh-day Adventist 


Theological Seminary, conducted a four 


day Institute on Mental Hygiene from 
November 28 to December 1, 1955, at 
Worthington, Ohio. This meeting came 
into being i in responfe to a growing need 
expressed by Seventh-day Adventist 
«. teachers, pastors, and chaplains for an 
opportunity to study, in collaboration 


with Seventh-day Adventist psychiatric. 


workers, how to understand people 
better and how to establish and maintain 
a healthy spiritual ard emotional level 
in the church at large. z 


Each day’s session began with a de- 
votional period. The subjects were an 
integral part of the whole plan: “Love,” 
“Guilt,” “Worry and Anxiety,” and 
“Fear.” 
with a talk entitled “The Pastor Looks 
at Mental Hygiene.” This topic received 


first attention to “set the tone” for the | 


Institute. 


Some of the subjects covered during 


the Conference were: ‘Viewpoints of 
Seventh-day Adventist Psychiatrist,” 
‘Basic Concepts of Psychiatry,” “Goun- 
seling and Psychotherapy,” “Interview 
Techniques,” “Emotional Problems 
Sometimes Unrecognized by. Minis- 
ters,” ‘““The Pastor’s Own Reactions to 


People,” “The Community Pastor and | 


the Psychiatric Hospital,” Minis- 
ter as a Referral Agent,” “Community 
Resources and How to Use Them.” 


The opening meeting began 


~The major responsibility for the de- 
velopment of this Institute was due to 


the efforts of Dr. L. Harold Caviness 


of The Harding Sanit: irium, Worthing- 
ton, Ohio. 


CHURCHES AND 
SOCIAL WELFARE 

The nation’s Protestant churches 
were urged to extend their social wel-— 
fare services at the recent national Con-- 
ference on Churches and Social Welfare 
at Cleveland, Ohio, held under the 
auspices of the Naiional Council. of 
Churches. 

“Immense social and economic forces 
are at work in our time changing our 
American culture and the very setting 
of that culture,” read the message of the 
Conference to the 1500 delegates of the 
four-day session. The’ message urged 
the churches to reorganize their welfare | 
work so that in addition to personal 
deeds of kindness their welfare pro- 
grams be organized systematically and 
efficiently in terms of the greater and 
more complicated needs which our so- 
ciety presents. 

‘Chaplain Russell L. Dicks of Duke 
University, and a member of our Edi- 
torial Advisory Board, was honored at 
the Conference with a citation for his 
outstanding achievernent pastoral 
care and pastoral counseling. Similarly 
honored were Dr. Leonard W. Mayo, 
Wirector of the Association for the Aid 
of Crippled Children, Professor John C. 
Sennett of Union Theological Semi-. 
nary, and Dr. Robert :F. Thomas, 
nussionary-doctor of Sevierville, Tenn. 

In addition to the above four indi- 
viduals, the Conference presented a spe- 
cial citation for services rendered to 
The Church of All Nations, Los 
Angeles, California, of which the Rev. 
John L. Mixon is pastor. The Church. 
of All Nations was established some 
thirty years ago by the Methodist 
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Church at the time that the All Nations ¢ and their parents. 


___Foundation was‘created by it under the 
leadership of G. Bromley Oxnain, 
Bishop of the Washington, D. C. area. 

Located in the slums of Los Angeles’ 
crime-ridden east side, the Church’s 
pioneering role in providing community 
services to people in this “depressed” 
area of the city marks it as one of the 
nation’s outstanding institutional 


churches. Thtough the years ‘it has be- 


come known as a trusted friend of the 
families, the children and the young 
people of the east side. 

Since its founding, juvenile delin- 
quency has been cut a record 83 per cent 


in an area which has the highest adult. 
crime rate in the country and the lowest 


educational and median income levels 
in Los Angeles County. Throughout its 
existence, it has included a variety of 
health and welfare units. 


~ For youth there is the Boys’ Club, a 


member of the Boys’ Clubs of America, 
where youngsters from the street are 
given the opportunity to channel their 
energies in wholesome activities. Super- 


vised by trained staff persons, the pro-. 


gram includes a gym, a workshop, a 
library and club-rooms. 


In the summer both hoys and girls a 


go on one-week camping vacations at 

the Foundation’s summer camp. Lo- 

cated in the mountain woodlands, it in- 

- troduces each season some 500 young- 

_ sters from cramped one- and two-room 
apartments to the fun of the swimming 

_ pool, hiking on mourtain trails, handi- 
craft work, and singing and story tell- 
‘ing around the evening-campfire. 

The Foundation also operates a clinic 
which provides the services, to those un- 
able to pay, of 26 physicians, surgeons, 
dentists, and other specialists, all of 
whom donate their time. Last year the 
clinic provided 28,500 services. 

The Foundation’s Community House 
program ts a center for both youngsters 


city’s North St. Louis Street, 
Hollenbeck. Center, which includes a — 


February 


It has classes in 
cooking, sewing, arts and crafts, folk 
dancing, and personal hygiene. It has a 
play center for pre-school youngsters 


and also provides for clubs and discus- 


sion groups for the parents. 
Two miles away from the Foundation 


headquarters in a similar area on the 
is the 


gym, club-rooms, kitchen facilities, and 
an outdoor playground. 


_ The pastor of the church, the Rev. 


John L. Mixon, now serves as director 
of the F oundation. | 

We hope in the near he to be able 
to present to our readers a detailed re- 
port of the work of The Church of All 
Nations under the remarkable leader- 
ship of Mr. Mixon. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY WORKSHOP 


The Fourth Annual Workshop | of 
Boston University School of Theology 
and the Pastoral Counseling Service 
was held on November 14, .1955, at 
Boston University’s Daniel L. Marsh 
Chapel in Boston. The keynote speaker 
of. the Workshop was Dr. Paul Tillich, 
University Professor, Harvard Univer- 
sity (and a member of our Editorial 


Advisory Board), who spoke on the — 


theme of “Theology and Counseling.” 


Others themes covered were ‘Social 
Work and the Pastor,” led by Mar- 


guerite S. Meyer, Director of Case - 


Work, Family Service Association of 
Greater Boston; “Psychiatry and the 


Pastor,” led by Dr. Clemens E. Benda, 


Director of Research and Clinical Psy- 


chiatry, Walter E. Fernald State School, 
and “‘Counseling in Mental Illness,” led 


by the Rev. Mr. Judson D. Howard, 
Chaplain at Boston State Hospital. All 
of them are members of the Boston 
University Faculty. 
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Other Workshop !eaders were the_ 


Rev. James H. Burns, Chaplain, Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital, Dr. David 


_ Landau, Instructor in Psychiatry, Tufts 


University Medical School, Marie 
Kargman, Marriage Counselor, and Dr. 
Douglas J. Marchant, Gynecologist, 
New England Medical Center. 

The Pastoral Counseling Service at 
Boston University was established in 
1952 under the chairmanship of Dr. 


Paul E. Johnson (also a member of our 


Editorial Advisory Beard). 


MENNINGER FOUNDATION 
| WINS AWARD 


The. 1955 Albert Lasker Group 


Award was won by The Menninger | 


Foundation of Topeka, Kansas. The 
Award reads in part: 

“The Menninger Foundation and 
Clinic, headed by Drs. Karl and William 
Menninger, has provided a sustained 
and highly against 
mental disease for many years. Inspired 
by their father, Dr. Charles Frederick 


Menninger, these brothers have devel- . 
oped an outstanding institution which 
has served as an example for other 
mental disease hospitals... . 


The influ- 
ence of the Menninger Foundation and 
Clinic in increasing protessional and 
public interest in the care of the mentally 
ill cannot be measured, but it is indelibly 


‘recorded asa great service to mankind. . 


A JUNGIAN GROUP 


_A group of people interested in learn- 
ing more about Jungian psychology has 
recently been organized in Boston. Dr. 
John Copp of the Boston University 
School of Theology and author of an 


article on ‘“‘Remorse, Repentance, and 


Confession,” which we hope to publish 
within the next few months, was largely 


instrumental in organizing this group 
and will welcome inquiries from other 


Churches, Schools, 
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individuals interested in the same goal. 
Inquiries may also be addressed to Mrs. 
Maria Folino Weld, 194.Beacon Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


PASTORAL COUNSELING 
WITH ALCOHOLICS 


The Very Rev. Raimundo deOvies, 
Dean Emeritus of the Cathedral of St. 


#Philip, Atlanta, Georgia, was the guest 


speaker at the recently held National . 
States Conference on Alcoholism at 
Miami Beach, Florida. (According to 
our information, this is the first time in 
the history of this @onference that a 
minister has been to present the 
basic concepts of pastoral counseling 


in this important area.) We hope to 


publish Dean deQOvies’ address in an 
early issue. 
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reviews of 
current 


BOOKS 


HRISTIAN LIFE AND THE 
UNCONSCIOUS by 

White, M.D.-( Harper & Brothers 

—$3.00 ) 

(This book ts the. current Selection 
of the Pastoral Book 
Club.) 

I am very happy to recommend this 
book te ministers and to those thought- 
ful laymen who are eager to come to 
more complete meaning in their own 
Christian living. Dr. White is a phy- 
sician. He does not faim to be a psy- 
chiatrist or a theologian. He is a stu- 
dent of life. He is interested in the 
physical body in which man lives and 
he is very much interested in man— 
this person who is a son of God. 

The emphasis oi,the book is not on 
sin primarily, but on salvation; not on 
hell, but on coming to know heaven 
here and now; 
damnation, but on the saving power 
of our Lord. Dr. White writes simply, 
in a clear fashion. He does not belabor 
his argument with abstract phrases. 
While he is true to what might be 
called traditional theology, there is:a 
freshness and freedom to his treat- 
ment. He brings sociology and psychol- 
ogy and religion into a wholeness in a 
‘way that has meaning which can be 
garnered by the thoughtful layman, the 
earnest seeker, and his approach and 
method will be highly helpful for min- 
isters. 

The thesis of the book is discovering 
to what extent the new psychology and 


Ernest. 
‘seriousness, ‘ 


not on the threat of 


the saving power of our Lord can. 
reach the unconscious. He asks in all 
‘Ts possible tor 
the unconscious ?” 

He.asks, “How can race and family | 
memories, which might rise -in the 
mind of any man to pull him from the 
path of probity, be met and conquered 
by the earnest pilgrim of perfection?. 

. When a man is converted, should. 
he expect that for the remainder of | 
his Christian life there would remain 
within his mind unconscious elements 
in rebellion against God?” . 

Dr. White is disturbed by the im- 
plication that “a large part of the mind 
is left untouched, or at least unchanged 
by. the conscious religious expérience 
of the individual; for modern psychol- 
ogy rests largely on the assumption 


_ that far the greater part of mental ac- 


tivity lies beneath the level. of ‘con-. 
sciousness. Such an implication, if it 
were shown to be correct, could. not 
but bring disqitiet to any thoughtful 
Christian man or woman. It would. 
mean that salvation, and all that. 
springs from it, is a very superficial ° 
affair, changing the surface but leaving - 
untouched the d@®pths of the personali- 
tv. This seems contrary to the teaching 
of the New Testament and impels us_ 
to seek to discover and to understand 
what the Gospel proclaimed by Christ 
and the apostolic writers actually 
teaches concerning the great and im- 
portant subjects cf new birth, conver- 
sion and sanctification.” 
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In the first cnapter on “The Unity 
of the Mind,” the author seeks to gar- 
ner some of the insights of Freud, then 
moves on to Jung. There is an intel- 
ligible discussion of the ego, the super- 
ego, and the id in terms, that laymen 
can understand. He comes to see the 
person as a whole. He says, “I hope 
now to show that part of the difficulty 
lies #1 a misapprehension of the nature 
of personality. The theory of the un- 
conscious does ict necessarily imply 
that religious influences affect only a 
small part of the personality, and it is 
quite possible to reconcile the theory 
with the conception of the redemption 
of the whole man.’ 

He goes further to say, “ego, super - 
ego and id might be thought of as 
though they were things in themselves, 


separate from oneAnother, and rep- 


resenting divisions of personality. . . 
The mind is one, and all the names 
giver] to its various functions are not 
representative of different things, “they 
are different aspects of the same thing. 
One might go further and say that man 
is one, a combination of body, mind 
and spirit, and that we can with dif- 
ficulty picture one without the others: 
The man ‘T talk to is-not a body or 
a mind or a spirit, he is a whole per- 


son, a fusion of all his parts.” Dr. 


White concludes, ““When we proceed 
to study various espects of Christian 
life, we shall see that at every phase 
from new birth onwards, the new life 
affects the total personality at every 
level of mental life. The purpose of 
the redemption of the individual is not 
partial but total. Fhe salvation of the 
whole man is in view, body, mind, 
and spirit. It is false psychology. and 
false theology to split man into parts 
and to suppose that one part is re- 
deemed and another part left un- 
touched. Jesus did not come into the 
world to save the conscious, the spirit, 
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«r the body. 
mysterious combination of spirit and 
dust, of mind and matter, and re- 


demption is coucerned with every 


aspect of his being.” 

In his second chapter, “The a 
Birth,” the author distinguishes _be- 
tween conversion and the new birth: 
“The word conversion means a turn- 


ing. a change of direction, an altera- 


tion in mental attitude and belief. 
Conversion is usually an act of the will, 
and is often accompanied by some de- 


' gree of emotional disturbance. . . The 
new birth is an process, 


apart from the will of man, wrought 
in the spiritual depths of the person- 


ality by the Spirit of God. It has ef- 


fects which reach the conscious level 
and bring about various results. . .” 
The author feels that the new birth 
is supernatural: “An alternative ren- 


dering for ‘born again’ is ‘born from. 


above.’ When I say that it is super- 
natural I mean that it occurs outside 
the natural laws which govern the 
material universe and it cannot be 
brought about by any effort of man.” 
He comes to the conclusion that ‘“‘con- 
version may take place only on a su- 
perficial level depending on psycho- 
logical cause, whilst new birth is a new 
principle implanted deep within. the 
personality. Where new life is present, 
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Man is a strange and 


conversion is the beginning of a per- 
manent change. Where new birth is 
absent, conversion may occur,*but it 
is likely to be a passing experience 
without any pérmanence.’ 

This discussion is followed by « an in- 
terpretation of baptism, the experience 
of Christ in the heart, sanctification, 


and then there is a consideration of 


God’s guidance into tfuth, guidance in 
daily living which leads into a. discus- 
sion of prayer which is very practical, 
sensitive, and meaningful. It will be 
helpful to clergymen and laymen alike. 
He concludes with, ‘““‘When I pray I 
am in touch with the Source of all 
power, all love, and all wisdom. There 


is famine in my soul unless I pray.” 


The author turns to a discussion of 
sin, evil, and guilt, and to a considera- 
tion of spiritual conflict. This material 
is in contradiction to much of the 
present-day writing on peace of mind. 
The author sces clearly that the 
healthy soul is never free from conflict ; 
he makes clear that peace and conflict 
are part of one package. And while he 
does not say it, he implies that if a life 
has too much peace and not enough 
conflict it will airophy; if it has too 


much conflict and not enough peace, 


sickness may occur. The ideal, which 
is ever a challenge to the Christian 
community, is helping the individual 
maintain a healthy balance of peace 
and conflict. An interesting develop- 
ment in the author’s approach is that 
he comes gradually to a concept of 
God. He does not _— with it; he 
concludes with -- 

In evaluating the book, the basic 
question I have to ask is about the con- 
cept of the new birth—whether it is 
something that is an experience that 
brings something 1iew to the individual 


or whether, on the other hand, it is a 


divine process in which the real self, 
the Christ self, is awakened and’ re- 


Now 
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vealed sad set free. It is a divine proc- 
ess, it cannot be outside of the grace 


of God, but it seems to me that it is 


the process by which the real self 
which is the son of God comes into 
awareness rather than being the. gift 


of something not inherent potentially 


within the self. Here is a practical, un- 


_derstandable interpretation in which 


the insighkts.of sociology, psychiatry, 
and riligion are brought into a modern 
expression of whole thinking which is 
the mind of our Lord. 
—Roy A. BURKHART 
Minister of The First 
Community Church 
Columbus, Ohio 


IBLICAL RELIGION AND‘ 


SEARCH FOR ULTiI- 
MATE REALITY by Paul Tillich 
( University of Chicago. Press— 


$2.25) 


_ The person who enjoys both philoso- 
phy and mysterv stories will find this 
book an exciting adventure. Profes- 
sor Tillich is here dealing with a cen- 


tral theological. problem. He describes . 


biblical religion as revelation and re- 
ception. Over against this he places 
the philosopher’s search for ultimate 
reality, the ontological question of 
being. 


He then points out the numerous 


contradictions between biblical thought 
and the philosophical attitude. He em- 
phasizes the divergence on such sub- 


jects as the personal experience of the | 


holy, reciprocity between” God and 
man, the divine manifestation in crea- 


tion, in Christology and in history, 
faith, sin and salvation. By the time 


Tillich has reached the ninth dilemma 


gnd has seemed to rule out every at- | 
tempt at a synthesis, the tension has 


risen for the reader just as it does in 
a detective story when every possible 
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solution of the mystery appears to have 
been eliminated. 

Then in his closing chapters Pro- 
fessor Tillich shows that all these as- 
pects of biblical religion have ontologi- 
cal implications and that the search 


for ultimate being is enriched by the 


insights of Christian thought. He cor- 
-rects Pascal and insists that “the God 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob and the 
God of the philosophers is the same 
God.” 

The reader encounters many dis- 
cerning sentences: “Ontology as much 
as biblical religion is a stumbling block 
for ‘the people whe go along the ordi- 
nary way of theoretical and practical 
conventions.” “The divine Spirit 1s 
nothing other ihean God dynamically 
present in us.” “The God who is a 
being is transcended by the God who 
is Being itself. And the God who is a 
person is transcended by the God who 
is the Persoral-Itself.” In statements 
like these religion and ontology meet. 

Although the author succeeds in 
demonstrating the ontological implica- 
tions of biblical religion, it is ques- 
tionable whether his argument would 
convince philosophers that ontology 
implies biblical religion. But that was 
not Tillich’s purpose, for in the preface 
he states that he is undertaking to an- 
swer the critics who object to his use 


/ February 


of philosophic language and categories 
in dedling with biblical religion; he 
succeeds. 

Anyone who enjoys grappling. with 


theological and philosophical ideas will 
, welcome this 


work of one of our 

creative theologians. 

——HaroLtp LEONARD BOWMAN 
AMimister of The First Presbyterian 
Church 
‘Chicago, Illinois 


HE TRUTI ABOUT DIVORCE 
by Judge Morris Ploscowe (Haw- 
thorn Books—$4.95) 

For the minisier who is confronted 
by his parishoners with divorce prob- 
lems, the book The Truth About D1- 
vorce by Judge Morris Ploscowe 
should provide a much needed per- 
spective and aid. 

By the skillful use of excellent case 


- material and an easy style the reader. 


is led through the Jabyrinth of the legal 
cave involving separation, annulment, 
and divorce. With clear justification we 
are informed that we are witnessing 
the disappearance of the permanence of 
American marriage. Up until now the 
courts have acted primarily as mortu- 
aries instead of hospitals. They have 
failed to recognize the complexities of 
interpersonal entanglements. Behavior 
has been taken at face value and not as 
a symptom of deeper difficulty. The 
present legal condition puts a premium 
on make-believe and perjury. In addi- 
tion, the migratory divorce conditions 
in our country result in serious compli- 
cations as to whether or not a couple 


really married. The concern éxpress- 


ed and answered in this book is to 
make the courts places for the conser- 
vation of marriage and not its intern- 
ment. | 

- Within the covers of this volume the 
minister will finc] most of what he will 
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ever need to know ab@ut the problems 
cf dissolving a marriage. There is a 
synopsis of the laws governing divorce 


and marriage in ail the states and terri- 


tories of the United States. There is a 


discussion of the tax questions related 


to the divorce problem. The various 
ways of separating and the accompany- 
ing problems of cach are outlined in 
clear detail. 

Throughout the book Judge Plos- 
cowe is contending for a diagnostic- 
therapeutic approach to unhappy mar- 


riages. Not only Goes he acquaint one 


with the existing situation and _ its 
shortcomings, but he points the way to 
a more adequate judicial consideration 
of marital discord. The primary im- 
pression one takes from the book is 
the feeling it is better to be happily 


married and avoid the wrangling and 


legal red tape. But even without such 
happiness -he feels the problems of 
divorce may be worse than those of un- 
happy. marriage. 


—JAaMEsS B. ASHBROOK 
Minister of First Baptist Church 
_ Granville, Ohio 


ONQUERING THE SEVEN 
DEADLY SINS by Lance Webb 
(Abingdon Press—$3.00) 

The age-old malady of sin is the 
subject of this book. The author writes 
with the purpose of effecting a diag- 
nosis and treatment in language under- 


standable to modern man. From the 


basic sin, self-love, stem the other 
sins—the seven deadly. sins—pride, 
envy, anger, dejection, avarice, lust, 
and gluttony. Basic frustrations and 


anxiety states in mankind are clearly 


understood only as one‘sees them in 
their relation to Sin and these sins. A 
categorical treatment of the seven 


deadly sins is made in terms of the 


Christian — concept of the nature and 
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destiny of man. Considerable knowl- 
edge of religious and secular literary 


_sources is shown on the part of the 
author as well as familiarity with psy- 


chological and psvchiatric phenomena. 
The latter are interpreted in the light | 
of Biblical theology, and the whole is. 
brought into focus in terms which are 
in keeping with the Christian view of 
man. In the human struggle with Sin. 
and the sins “the Holy Spirit is the 
Life-giver, for it is He in whose 
presence the living God becomes. 
known and realized . . . and in Him 
God is also mighty, at work within us 
to guide, correct, and .em- 
power.’ 
The opening chapter of this book 
concerns the nature of human exist- 
ence. It stresses man’s need for peace 
of mind in-a worid torn by strife, war, 


and human failure. St. Paul’s figure, 


“this body of death,” is used to de- 
scribe that condition. The author pro- 
ceeds to define sin as “misplaced self- 
love seeking to save my own picture > 
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of the desirable in life.’ “Sin” is dif- 
ferentiated from “sins.” The author 
“clinical psychiatry is 
valuable in showing us the unwhole- 
someness of our darkness,” but that 
“conversion by Grace... religion... 
is man’s only possibility to adjust 
himself to the light.” The next seven 
chapters are devoted to the “Seven — 
Deadly Sins’? and how to deal with 
them. In order come Pride (which is 
really the folly of playing God), Envy 
and Jealousy (which are differentiated 
here), Anger and Intolerance, Dejec- — 
tion, and Lust and Gluttony 


are treated together in a separate | 
category. Anxiety and worry together © 


are regarded as the evidence of the in- 
security and finiteness of man. These. 

in turn need to be transformed by the | 
Spirit into humility or “the power to 
be myself,” “affirmative love,” “pa- 
tience and magnanimity,” .“love that 
lifts,” “creative joy,” “timed living,” 
and “‘productive peace.” In all of these 
“agape” Love is the predominant 
theme. The author concludes that we 


may be secure and creative in the love 


of the eternal Father and that this is 
our real opportunity in life. 


Conquering the Seven Deadly Sins 


‘provides the pastor with additional in- 


sight into the basic ills of man. It gives 


not only the negativg and sordid side 
.of the picture but also provides an en- 


lightened Christian answer in terms of 
the power of the Spirit of God work- 
ing in the lives ct men. There are pos- 


~ sibilities present tor development and 


further thought on the topics pre- 
sented in this book. The author raises 
questions*and gives his answers in 
keeping with the general theme of the. 
book. Such questions as “Can we pos- 
sess serenity with concern?” and 


“How can we be sure of God?” are 


indeed timely and worthy of deeper 
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consideratioti by anyone who works as 
a shepherd of souls. The answers given — 
by the author ave truly Christian an- 
swers and worthy of note by those 
who seek for Biblical truth. 7 
—JOEL RUusTAD 
Chaplain on the staff of 
Lutheran Welfare Society 
of Wisconsin 
M lwaukee, Wisconsin 


HROUGH SICKNESS TO 
LIFE by Grover Livingstone 
(Ryerson Press—$1. 50 cloth: .00 
paper ) 
The author of this book is auch 
at the Muskoka Hospital, 
hurst, Ontario, which serves 


tients from sickness to life, he himself 
has triumphed overt physical handicaps. 


One half of the pbeok is directed to the” 


pastoral visitor and the other half to 
_ the patient, the iatter adapted from the 
author’s talks over the public address 
system of the hospital. 


~ The book is too small to cover ade- 


' quately all that the author takes up. . 


Since the two parts of the book are 
directed to two different readers, it 
would have been hetter in this review- 
_er’s opinion, to kave developed each 
part into a book of its own.*As it is, 
. the transition from one subject to an- 
other within the chapters as well as 
between chapters is jolting to the read- 
er, and the author’s rather awkward 
sentence construction adds to the con- 
fusion. 


_ There is much that is valuable in 
this book for both the pastor and the 
patient. The author has the under- 
“standing needed to apply the principles 
of dynamic psychology to pastoral care. 
‘Of special value are his insights into 
the multiple purpose of the Sacrament 
of Communion in the ministry to the 
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ill; the significance and application of 
letter writing to the pastoral ministry ; 
the understanding of the experience of 


‘death and the ministry to the dying; 


the author’s analysis of the will to live 
and its role in the process of healing ; 
and the several selections from other 
sources which the author has collected 
in his quarter century as a hospital 
chaplain. 
—WILLIAM 
Professor of Pastoral Theology 
Pastoral Counseling 
Wartburg Theological Seminary 
Dubuque, iowa 
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Judging from the number of inquiries 
and advance orders which we have been 
receiving for this issue, we are justified 
in believing that the ANNUAL DirEcTORY 
will be a most important piece of refer-— 
ence material for the minister, as well as. 
for councils of churches, mental hygiene 
societies, and many other groups. Because 
of these advance orders, we have printed 
a number of extra- copies of the ANNUAL 
Directory. These are available at the 
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SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 


Below are listed some of the more im-— 
portant books received recently which we 
are unable to review in this tssue, either be-— 
cause the reviews have not yet reached us, | 


or because of lack of space. We hote to be 
able to review many of them in coming 
ISSUES. 


THE Facts oF Lire. By C. D. Darlington. 
Macmillan, $7.00. A history of man’s at- 
tempts to discover the facts about himself 
dealing with heredity, sex and reproduction, 
and their bearing on the great problems of 


society: race, class, mating, education, 
health, and crime. 
THE PROTESTANT ‘TRADITION. By J. S. 


Whale. Cambridge Un. Press, $3.75. A new 
interpretation of early Protestantism and a 
searching treatment of modern religious is- 
sues such as religious tolerance and intol- 
erance, 
State, and the problems of unity in the 
Church. 

ADOPTION AND AFTER. By Louise 
adopted children of all ages, as. well as 
those who counsel with such parents, analyz- 
ing the needs of prospective parents as well 
as the relafionships and problems involved 
after adoption. 


ANXIETY AND Stress. By Harold Baso- 
witz, Harold Persky, Sheldon J. Korchin, 
and Roy R. Grinker. McGraw-Hill, $8.00. 
An interdisciplinary study by a psychiatrist, 
two psychologists, and a biochemist focused 


on the problem of anxiety and analyzing the 
psychosomatic and psychiatric processes in- 
volved in this powerful human emotion as — 


encountered in a real life situation—para- 
troop ‘training of clinically normal, 
young men. 
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of immense value in the’ attainment — 


of the integration of the mind and the 
health of the ‘soul. He writes of con- 
version, prayer, guidance, sin and 
‘and illumines these religious 
topics with psychological insight.” 


the conflict between Church and. 


Ray- 
nd. Harper, $3.00. A book for parents of. 
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You Can Lead Your 


rsa you have known pasters who have taken 
! unpromising parishes and in a short time have re- 
vitalized the seemingly careless and indolent congrega- 
tion. They pay off the old debts, beautify the church 
with new windows — new pews—or new lighting; 
perhaps start a building campaign for a new church 
or parsonage. 

Inquiry will probably show the wonder-working 
. pastor has a good helper in the form of a Parish Paper. 
which has worked to unite the members of the congre- — 
gation into a real brotherhood. More, it has brought 
back members who have drifted away. li clarifies the 
aims of the pastor, lists the needs of the church, and 
cheers the workers on to attain the goals set for them. 

This Parish Paper is not the “home-made” Parish 
announcement which is turned out from time to time 
by some member of the church on a duplicating device 
of one kind or another. These messages, blurred and in 
part illegible, are hardly the messenger to send out as 
the representative of the church. 

Business men know that their stationery must be of = = 
the best quality, well designed and well printed if it is to favousllly impress the person who 
receives it and make him believe the firm using it is reputable and trustworthy. The chan 
cannot afford to use carelessly prepared and poorly printed announcements. : : 

The time required for preparing the copy for The National Religious Press to print it in 
a manner worthy of prestige of the church is far less than is required to run announcements 
on a duplicator. The finished product of the duplicator or of the small-town printer is not to be 
compared to the masterly work of The National Religious Press. 

The forces of anti-religion are stronger than at any time since the dawn of Christinaliin 
Newspapers, the motion pictures and modern literature are subjecting the children of today 
to a barrage stronger than their parents and grandparents experienced in a lifetime. To coun- 
teract these influences, what better defense can you ‘find than the local Church Paper that goes 
into the home, to be read and kept long after the newspaper and light magazines have been 
thrown away? In the Church Paper the eternal truths can be repeated again and again. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR 


‘HOW TO PREACH 
TO PEOPLE’S NEEDS 


by EDGAR N. JACKSON 
This handbook for the working 


preacher was. written by a minister. 
who is also president of the New 
Rochelle (N. Y.) Guidance Clinic. 

“Mr. Jackson here relates the under- 
standing of psychological insight to 
the. art of preaching, with concrete 


= examples. Each of the 17 chapters deals 


with a_ specific emotional problem, 
and résumés of helpful sermons are 
included. 


PASTORAL CARE 
edited by | 


_ J. RICHARD SPANN 


Nineteen men who have been out- 


standing in their pastoral work here =~ 


offer the best from their experience and 
study to help the pastor meet his 
parishioner’s need. 

Here is encouragement, by example 
and counsel, for those who would fol- 
low in the footsteps of the great pastors 


of every age in this important work, 


$2.50 


COUNSELOR 
IN COUNSELING 


by SEWARD HILTNER 


Every pastor, Mr. Hiltner believes, 
can make his counseling more effective 
by a better understanding of his own 
part in the counseling process. Here 
is practigal demonstration of how this 
understanding may be_ improved, 


through presentation and evaluation of 
actual pastoral interviews. : 

Seward Hiltner is pastoral consult- 
ant for Pastoral Psychology. 


$2.50 


at all bookhioles 


THE FUNERAL | 
AND THE MOURNERS 


by PAUL E. IRION | 


In this book of pastoral care of the 


bereaved is practical, discerning guid- 


ance for making the funeral Christian 
and for ministering more effectively to 


r the family of the deceased. 


The author has been minister of 
Long Grove Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, Prairie View, Illinois, since 
1950. He was a fellow in pastoral theol- 
ogy and counseling at the University 


of Chicago. $2.75 
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